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Attractive and durable bridges are essential features 
in the reconstruction programs now being 
planned by many cities 
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Use Single Light Units For 
Your “‘Great White Way”’ 


For street lighting, the advantages of a single high candle 
power G-E Novalux (incandescent) fixture over clusters of 
two or more lamps of comparatively low candle power 1s 
easily seen 


Under the cluster system there are losses of light through 
one lamp’s cutting off the rays of another, thus wasting, by 
actual measurement, a surprisingly high percentage of the 
illumination. Wasted current means wasted money. 


Also, with single lamp fixtures, there is obviously less globe 
breakage and less expenditure of labor in cleaning. The sav- 
ing on these items is practically in direct proportion to the 
reduction in the number of lamps in each unit. 


Your old poles can be adapted to the latest styles 
of fixture. Consult our Street Lighting Specialists. 


DN * 
General @>Flectric 


Schenectady, N.Y. 


Company 
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Public Works Urged at the White House 
Conference of Governors and Mayors 


As this issue of THE AMERICAN City ts gotng to press, there is being held in Wash- 
ington, March 3-5, a conference to which the President and the Secretary of Labor 
have invited the Governors of all the states and the Mayors of all cities having mor 


than 30,000 population. 
Monday morning session indicate the spe 


The following extracts from the addresses delivered at the 


al object of the Government in calling the 


conference, and the importance of the nation-wide program of public works wht 


THe AMERICAN City has been urging for sé 


By President Wilson 

We are met to discuss the proper method 
of restoring all the labor conditions of the 
country to a normal basis as soon as pos- 
sible and to effect any such fresh allocations 
of labor and endeavor as the circumstances 
may make necessary. 

The thing that has impressed me most, 
gentlemen, not only in the recent weeks | 
have been in conference on the other side of 
the water, but for many months before | 
went across the water, was this: We are 
at last learning that the business of govern- 
ment is to take counsel for the average 
inan; we are at last learning that the whole 
matter of the prosperity of peoples runs 
down into the great body of the men and 
women who do the work of the world, and 
that the process of guidance is not com- 
pleted by the mere success of great enter- 
prises; it is completed only by the standard 
of the benefit conferred upon those who, in 
the obscure ranks of life, contribute to the 
success of those enterprises. The hearts 


.of the men, women and children of the 


world are stirred now in a way that has 
never been known before; not only stirred 
by their individual circumstances, but-they 
are beginning to get a vision of what the 
general circumstances of the world are, and 
there is for the first time in history an 


«A WHtci 


veral months past. 


international sympathy which is quick and 
vital, a sympathy which does not display 
itself merely in the contact of governments 
but displays itself in the silent intercours: 
of sympathy between great bodies that con- 
stitute great nations. 


By the Secretary of Labor 

To me the one great method of forming 
a reservoir for buffer employment is to 
have the Federal Government engage in its 
normal improvement activities, and to have 
every state and municipal government do 
likewise. 

I would not ask that work be undertaken 
solely for the purpose of providing work 
To place men at work on any job where the 
results from it are not needed is just so 
much waste of time and energy and man 
But there is a tremendous amount 
of work, a tremendous amount of improve 
ment that is needed; and so that the minds 
of our workers will not be fertile fields for 
the propagation of false philosophy, it is 
our duty to see to it that these activities are 
now engaged in to the fullest extent. 


power. 


By the Secretary of War 
With the opening of spring I have the 
confident belief that we are going t6 master 
the problem presented by further demobili 
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zation as well as present non-employment 
but in order to do that, of course it is neces- 
sary that the public work of the country- 
of road-building, of putting in sewers and 
other public improvements in cities, and the 
public work of the several Government de 
partments like river and harbor work, which 
is under the War Department, and the great 
public improvements that have been con- 
ducted thru the Department of the Interior 

it is of the highest importance that those 
should be started as early in the spring as 
possible, and we need to press them as 
rapidly as possible, so as to make a reservoit 


bor until we can find 


to take up the slack la 
employment which is more congenial. We 
want ultimately to give every man the work 
he is best fitted to do, but if in the pul lic 
work we can erect a reservoir in which 
persons can go as a sort of dressing sta 
tion or waiting station until such time as the 
adjustment takes place which finally fits 
them into the particular task they are best 
fitted to perform, it will save, I think, a very 
great deal of unhappiness and unrest thru- 
out the entire country. 

Unrest and discontent, and all the humors 
that are bred by distress, are going to be 


abroad in the world; and the time for the 


United States to perform its greatest set 

vice to mankind is now. It seems to us 
that we did perform our greatest service at 
Chateau-Thierry and in the Argonne. That 
of course was a service of indispensable 
character and of the most spectacular 
bravery and daring, but the place where we 
can serve mankind most is by giving in this 
hour of world distress an example of a 
government so naturally having the confi 

dence of its people, so naturally having the 
sympathy and understanding of the persons 
who constitute it, so steady in its adherence 
to progress made under the form of law and 
order and popular assent, so elastic in its 
ability to adjust itself to the new situation, 
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that the distressed and troubled peoples of 
the world will look to us as the one example 
upon which they can build, if they are to 
overcome the discontent already present 
and hope for a permanent civilization in th: 
future. 

lhe way to do it is to set the wheels of 
industry to going and open up the channels 
of trade and commerce and start the crea- 
tion of new wealth and the distribution of 
wealth among ourselves upon a just and 
equitable basis, and to establish a just and 
happy civilization among ourselves. And 
the incidental advantage of that great 
achievement will be the reéstablishment of 
the confidence of the peoples of the world 
in the ability of men to govern themselves 
under institutions of their own making. 


By the Secretary of the Navy 

I come to say to you to-day, as governors 
of commonwealths, as mayors of cities 
equally interested with the codrdinate de 
partments of the Government of America, 
that the responsibility and burden which the 
lederal Government has necessarily borne 
during the war must necessarily rest upon 
the shoulders of the men of the states and 
cities of America. You gentlemen are some- 
what in the nature of a landlord who, per; 
force, has been compelled to let his barns 
and shops go into disuse or disorder during 
the war because he could not get the labor 
to complete them. No public works have 
been undertaken, no schoolhouses have been 
built, no homes have been built, no factories 
except under the whip and spur of war. 
Now the duty comes to us in these days of 
transition, for state governments to enter 
upon the work of public improvements; for 
city governments and for county govern- 
ments to do likewise, so that employment 
may come to labor until conditions in 
individual enterprises make a demand for 
labor. 
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| Public Improvements Recommended For 
Pittsburgh 


N a letter dated February 1. 19190. Ma \ h one or two ex , 


| \ Babcock made recommendat 1 1 enhiect t] if ’ +} 





s cts r et 
to the City Council of Pittsburel ; ficials for s ; os hye 
public improvements aggregati 913,87 creat ' ( ¢ 
5,00, to be fir anced by a people's be nd Sue eloy ent of the cit Y: 
The improvements recommended are a solution of the pro 
tollows Conspicuous among tl te ‘ ‘ 
{ ral yA 1m) vet ‘ +} far ‘ ‘ . 
' € ngnway nprove S \ ) i LATE i 1 ( 
I the wider g a 
te , 7 , t t the «¢ etern 
' t f M ela | ‘ the North S p We | ~ ‘ 
‘ M t Was : 
kk va the n fa * ( creat g i ew ] 
th , , 
- ot ieg tous 1 cahela Boulevar« raft Ave 
T . i irk a a 
é | t Second Avenue 1 Gat t street 
) ’ 1 
Bigelow Boulevard improvements 111,50 ‘Jenin ind improvit Ciccnanal 
General street paving all over tl - 
ity sei dsiad 1 to Liberty Ave vith a 
‘ 1 , 
Sewer extensions 20 OO ong rerry otreet nis ( 
Rebuilding of bridges 390,000 ill make the route shorter in time ‘ 
Park improvements -00,000 é 11 , 
I ] ¢ Lance trom Wakiand 1 Squirre Ly ; 
Incl ne $50.000 for t | 
truction f shelter s G n-town distr <« t th 
same al t for the ; 
f steel grand st é End. South Side - “F 
s ] %orl Ss { ; 
che r Park l | ve the erect ré \ 
tr t il el a t 
t rh us lesign« r t r ind im ( the I ert 
S M \ $98 , 
I gra x aving ewering CKS eat sick oT seco! \ve ( I k 
rt T 1ds n sche r t vastly ore cess} ( 
Highland and Riverview Parks : : 
1 } Pp ¢ 4 na if should | ivé tiie ettect o 1 
For the Bureau of Water 000,000 i ic 
Including the improvement i congestion 11) t} far n-towl rotr + i? 
é ens 1 t tr water ' 
ling the purchase 1 -eneral. 
t som ¢ ters the | DD 
moe Se Sree he best judgment of the City | 
f equipment the erect " > 
‘ ent of structures a ommission has been g to thes ( 
x th construction, node f ; 
e 2a , oment of pur mel mendations The Co nicscsion has el 
i, Re CKmesee sn weekly meetings si the s ! ( tl 
ement of the pipe ling t : > . 
1 7 
the mprovement and equipment rmistice and h Studied the matte 
f reservoirs, and the acquiring ‘ a Se 
real estate great care 
For the Bureau of Recreation 520,000 The improvement nlanne 1o1 : 
| purchase property, and erect . | Te ‘ P F ¢ 
, gymnasiums buildings, shelter ulevard Will . eI ‘ 0 ‘ 
houses, swimming pools and cor nd dangerous curves \ much-neer 
fort stations at city playground : , , : : 


Including a nurses’ d 


For the Municipal Hospital 4,000 sidewalk will be laid ( le é 

dormitor ther a retaining wall will prevent con 
a venerea aisease wara, il 
ic€ plant 


tinual slides The item covering general 


‘ . - 
For the Tuberculosis Hospital $1,000 street paving 1s one of the most important 
Including a_ children’s ward, . a re 
] 1 ) 1; ) \ 1 1 “CO” | th 
an administration _ building, on th st Che Mave sid } 
power plant, tunnels for stea aoe , 4M shes , wane 
nes, enclosing porches, at mi ! States iil tha ca 
mecinerator Sn a the present a Imit istratio1 .. Io os ow 
Erection and_ installation f : , 
+1 to the annual appropriat 1 that th ( ¢ 
modern lighting plant in_ th 
Mayview City Home and Hos ‘il is making 
pital ' oe 10,000 [t will be noted that ther in item of 
Purchase of ] xposition Build : , 
$260,000 for the LSé the kx 
ings 10,000 
; } J+ ? { ' tildine why t ] ] 
Improvements to the 18th Reg igs, whi 
ment Armory 350,00 on dollars. are practical lormant re 
Ty tal $1 3 871 7 rol re nae rine service t the eit It 
: 


ee 
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eheve vat the could easily be put to 
root is follows 

Macl er Hall coul e turned into 
terminal f eight Statiol nd leased to the 
Pittsburgh Railway Lon I for the ha 
dli of freight and ex whic! oul 
I greatly advantageous to the people « 
Pittsburgh and would help to relieve-cor 
gestion on the streets. The Main Build 
ing could be ma le to acc mmod ite the eTeat 
repair shops of the Division of Motor V« 


hicles of the Police Department and of the 
Fire Department, and also the carpenter 
shop, the plumbing shop and the paint shop 


I ! 


\ll of these city activities are now scattered 
about, and large rents are paid for them. 
lhe Music Hall could be used for large 
mass meetings of any kind, since it is easily 
accessible from the North Side, the South 


Side, and the down-town district rhe 
city already owns the grounds on which 
these buildings are situated, and is receiv 
ing no income and very little benefit from 
them The suggested adaptation of this 
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property to present needs is believed to be 
a practical and economical proposition. 
Improvements to the 18th Regiment Ar 
ory are contemplated which will give 
Pittsburgh an opportunity to join with the 
tate and the county in helping to erect a 
coliseum that will be a benefit to the city 


" ] 


nd a lasting memorial to the boys who 


went to the front to serve their country. 
Mayor Babcock says in his letter to the 


City Council 


The issuing of $14,000,000 worth of bonds 
will reflect itself in the tax rate to the extent 
»f about 1.4 mills, which will be reduced each 
vear. I have had great difficulty in reducing 
the amount to the within figure. We are now 


in the midst of a surplus of labor. Many men 
are seeking employment, which they 
annot find. I strongly recommend that you 
ve this your early and immediate considera 
view to taking the issue before the 
people for their consideration, hoping that we 
an get final action which will enable us to 
make the dirt fly at the earliest possible date 
I understand that it is your purpose to have 
public hearings on the subject If so, you 
should arrange to limit them to a reasonable 
time, so as not to let it drag along too far. 


= 





The “Consolidated People’s Lobby” for Recon- 
struction in the State of Washington 


By H. A. Weston 


HAT the work of reconstruction falls 
primarily on the city and the state, 
with financial aid and codéperation 

from the Federal Government, as one of 
the necessary steps in civic advance, is the 
consensus of belief of city officials and 
prominent civic workers of Seattle and the 
Northwest. Hardly had the corps of scav 
engers started the work of wiping out th 
traces of the celebration of the signing of 
the armi‘stice, when prominent business 
men and officials proceeded to set the wheels 
of reconstruction machinery in action 
The Northwest, handicapped by various 
war industries, standing on the threshold of 
a new era of trade development, and with 
thousands of returning service men to bh 


taken care of from the demobilization «de 
pot at Camp Lewis, demanded immediate 
readjustments, which in turn necess‘tated 
much interior development. 

As the first step, Mayor Ole Hanson of 


Seattle proceeded in the organization of 
the King County Reconstruction Congress 
Erven H. Palmer, former deputy prose- 
cuting attorney and prominent civic worker, 
was taken from his public office and placed 
in working charge of the organization, with 
prominent business and public men as mem- 
bers of the executive committee. No sooner 
had the idea been given publicity than it 
swept thru the state and beyond its borders. 
Of particular moment was the fact that the 
State Legislatures were soon to convene 
and immediate action was necessary 

\ few weeks later, on January 9, a con- 
vention was held at Tacoma of more than 
400 delegates from hundreds of organiza- 
tions thruout the state of Washington. A 
permanent state-wide congress was organ- 
ized under the title of the Washington Re- 
construction Congress, with Mr. Palmer 
as executive manager. Mayor Hanson 
was placed in charge of the department of 
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Federal and state relations, and Thomas |] 
Murphine, head of state public utilities 
was made head of the ce 
Operation with the State Legislature 
Che perfected congress was compose 
delegates from commercial, labor, farme 
nd women's state-wide organizations, hay 


ing a total membership of more than 20 
) ) Its purpose is to promot reconstruc 
tion and re idjustment of the econon ic, in 


} ] 


dustrial and social life of the state, with 


pecial attention to the reéstablishment of 
returning service men on a civilian statu 
commensurable with their sacrifices 

The program adopt« at the Tacoma c 
ference involves the reclamation ind set 
tlement of waste lands in codperation with 
the Federal Government, construction « 
good roads and public improvements, voca 
tional education and training, and the car 


and welfare of social dependents nd 


AMERICAN 
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stat Legislat re 
re | tions, Tarim 
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oO! t the L.€O1s 
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N his annual message to the City Cou 
cil of Harrisburg, submitted on Janu 
ary 14, 1919, Mayor Daniel L. Keister 

urges a resumption of the ambitious pro 

gram of municipal improvements started in 

1902 and suspended during the war. Som 

illuminating figures are given as to what 

Harrisburg has done and as to its financial 

resources for future work: 

Of the original loan of $1,090,000 passed 
in 1902, a balance of $509,600 remains un 
paid; of the 1906 loan of $400,000 there 
remains unpaid $252,000; of the 1910 loan 
of $641,000 there remains unpaid $484, 
000, and of the 1913 loan of $300,000, an 
instalment of $50,000 will be redeemed on 
March 1, 1919. 

At the beginning of Harrisburg’s im 
provement campaign in 1902 there existed 
a gross bonded debt of $892,300. Since 
then, loans aggregating $2,491,000 have 
been issued. The gross bonded debt Janu 
ary I, I9I9, was $1,735,900, or $843,600 in 
excess of that of 1902. 

With a borrowing capacity of $4,340,000 
and the net debt January I, 1919, amount- 
ing to $1,580,067, it will be seen that the 
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Rate Regulation Where Franchises 
Have Expired 


Net Results of the Recent Decisions of the United States Supreme Court in the Detroit 
United Railway and the Denver Union Water Cases 


By Delos F. Wilcox 


January 13, 1919, the United States 
me Court handed down a de 

cision in the case of the Detroit 
United Railway Company vs. the City of 
Detroit, involving the validity of an ordi 
nance adopted by the Detroit City Council 
on August 9, 1918, fixing the fares to be 
charged y the Detroit United Railway 
upon the portions of its lines where it 


franchises had expired The decision ¢ 
the Court is of great importance in th 
public utility field. The opinion was writ 
ten by Justice Day. 


Detroit's Street Railway Franchise 


Situation 
The franchise situation in Detroit is 
complicated. On many of the principal 


streets within the old city limits the fraz 


4 
chises have expired | if on the outlving 
portions the company still has franchises 
originally received from suburban munici 
palities which have since been annexed to 
the city. The company also has a fran 
chise, good for five or six years more, up 

} 


the so-called Pingre¢ lines, originally col 


structed about twenty-five vears ago as 
competing system under a low-fare grant 
The United States Supreme Court, in an 
earlier case (229 U. S. 39), held that where 
the franchises had expired they had ea 
pired, and that the city, if it chose to do 
so, Was in a posit’on to order the company 


to remove its tracks and appurtenances 


from these streets. To have taken this 
action would have been to disrupt and 
paralyze the local transit system of De- 
troit, and accordingly the city, several 
years ago, entered into what was called a 
“day-to-day agreement” with the Detroit 
United Railway for the operation of the 
non-franchise Ines. Under this agreement 
the company gave seven tickets for a quar 
ter, with transfers. In December, 1917 


moved by the increasing costs of operatio! 


the company abrogated this agreement and 


tored the five-cent fare with six ticket 
for a quarter. Last summer, after the Na- 
tional War Labor Board had ordered in- 


creased wages to the company, which it 
vas said would involve an addition of ap- 
proximately two million dollars per annum 
to the company’s expenses, the company at- 
tempted to put into effect upon its non-fran- 
chise lines six-cent fare. Riots ensued, 


and the City Council promptly passed an 
ordinance prohibiting the company from 
charging more than five cents cash fare 
with six tickets for a quarter at any time, 

| eight tickets for a quarter between the 
iours of 5:00 and 6:30 a. m. and 4:45 and 
5:45 p. m., with free transfers, for continu- 
ous rides within the city limits wholly or 
partly upon the non-franchise lines. The 
company applied to the Federal District 
Court for an injunction to restrain the city 
from enforcing this ordinance. The city 
maintained that the Court was without 
It urged that its right to re- 
quire the company to remove its tracks 


urisdiction 


and scrap the property had already been 
definitely determined by the United States 
Supreme Court and that any regulation of 
fares which the city might undertake under 
these circumstances would not be confisca- 
tory; if the company did not like it, it 
could pull up its tracks and quit. The Fed- 
eral District Judge upheld the city’s con- 
tention and dismissed the company’s com 


plaint. 

Upon appeal this decision was reversed 
by the United States Supreme Court, and 
the District Judge was directed to hear the 
case on its merits. Justice Day pointed out 
that the city. if it had chosen to do so, might 
have required the company to remove its 
property from the streets, but that instead 
o} doing so it had evidently recognized the 
necessity for the continuation of the service 

nd had passed this regulatory ordinance, 
vhich amounted to a temporary franchise 
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ler to the company t nt 
ic¢ For this public service ‘ 
was entitled to a fair ret 
vestment, savs the Court Lele 
he taken into consideration ir 


roperty of the company 


return are not involve in tl ( 
ce Day stated that the questi 
vas controlled by the decisi 
United States Supreme Court in th d 
ver Union Water case (246 U. S : had sia 


cided March 4, 1918. 


The Denver Water Franchise Case nfers 


the Denver case the opinion y 
ten by Justice Pitney. \ dissenti1 
1 vas hled by Justice Holmes tl p 
tice Brandeis and Justice Clarke concut tl sit 
ring In the Denver case, also. the . 
States Supreme Court had previously held a 
that the company’s franchise had ex; 
Thereupon the city, instead of orderit t I crt st 
mpany to remove its pipes trot the " 
streets, had passed an ordinances ep 
t ater rates lhe compa! d 
an injunction to prevent the cit fro reckoned wit! 
enforcing the new rates, on the ground tl N S 
they were confiscatory. The case had lhe : “ong 
referred to a special master who, after pro { rere Rice 
longed hearings and investigation, had file lor riod that 
a report sustaining the company’s cont 
tion, This report had beet ippr +} raids : 
the Federal District Judge The city tool t f 4 
certain exceptions to the master’s finding t roperty to t 
nd appealed the case to the United State - . ntl M ont 
Supreme Court Among other things, th , : : 


city maintained that the expirati t tl ‘ e includes 


company’s franchise had greatly red | rily, not it truct ( 

the value of its property and that a S 

which might have been confiscat iis t 
the company had still possessed i tral ter f it 

chise would not be confiscator 

the conditions that existed The relation . ert TOT t State t 


between the city and the company atter the 
expiration of the franchise and tl é 

of the regulatory ordinance fixi g ne te 
schedule of rates were discussed 


Court as follows Conclusions Based on These Decisions 


The subject matter $a net results of the S 

of life, for which ther s ! ) 

vailable Che ver ct f t 

company’s rates was a recogniti Whe 

plant must continue s betor t t 

public needs The fact that 1 tet I require th 

specified is, under the existing circumstance fixture fro the 

as significant of an intent that the ser ; eee 

should continue while the need existed , Ae “9 
oweve 


in intent that it should not be pet 
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necessity for the continuation of the serv 

ce and permits the company to maintain its 
fixtures in the streets and go on rendering 
the service, then the company is entitled to 
rates which will yield it a fair return upon 
the value of its property used in the pul 


lic service without diminution on account 
of the expiration of the franchis« 


ultimate risk of destructior 


(3) The 
vhich the property of a public utility co 
y incurs where its franchise has ex 
pired is not to be given at substanti 
weight as an additional element of c 


while the service is continued: on the other 
hand, the value of a public utility propert 


for rate aking is to be estimated and t! 
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cost of service to be determined without 


regard to the existence or non-existence of 


4) An attempt by a city to regulate the 
rates of a public utility company occupy- 
ng the streets without franchise rights has 
the effect of conferring upon the utility a 
temporary or indefinite franchise; it ap 
pears that even where the rates fixed bi 
e regulatory ordinance are set aside as 
confiscatory, the ordinance itself continues 
to ke effective for the purpose of giving the 

ny authority to continue in the pub 
streets until such time as the ordinance 


( ? res or is repealed. 





National Physical 


Established by the Playground and 


UR recent experience in the raising 
of an army has revealed with star- 
tling clearness the need for phy sical 

education. All the statistics thus far avail- 


able indicat that approximately one-third 


of the men examined were disqualified for 
military service because of physical defects 
lhe Army War College has made what it 
regards as a conservative estimate, that 
of the 33 per cent disqualified, defects of 
one-half could easily have been elim’nated 
by adequate physical education in th 
chools. From investigations of the insur 
ance companies, the Life Extension Insti 
tute and other organizations, it has been 
demonstrated that there is a real, undeni 
able tendency toward physical le veneracy 
among people of this country The reasons 
are numerous \uthorities unanimously 
emphasize compulsory physical education 
in the public schools as the most effective 


means for offsetting this condition. 


England, appreciating a similar condi 
tion ameng her people, has included in her 
plans for reorganization of her educational 
system extensive provision for compulsory 


physical education In France there has 


recently been appointed under government 
direction a national committee for the de 
velopment of physical education. 

The Playground and Recreation Associa 
tion of America, feeling the importance of 


Education Service 


Recreation Association of America 


this matter, has established a Physical Edu- 
cation Service. It is the aim of the asso- 
ciation that this service function as an ade- 
quately financed machinery for disseminat- 
ng to the various states the best thought 
of the leaders in the field of physical edu- 
cation. It also aims to stimulate state legis- 
lation for compulsory physical education 
and to render every possible ass‘stance to 
the states in planning and securing the 
passage of such legislation. 

Since May 15, 1916, seven states in this 
country have enacted physical training 
laws. The first of these became a law on 
May 15, 1916, when Governor Whitman of 
New York signed the Welch Bill The 
New Jersey law was introduced February 
3, 1917; Neva la. adopted March 21, IQI7; 
hode Island, April 19, 1917; California, 
May 26, 1917; Maryland, introduced March 
22, 1918; Delaware, adopted April 10, 1918 

The Physical Education Service is push- 
ing hard for the enactment of physical edu- 
cation laws in several other states, the 
Legislatures of which are now in session. 

Myron T. Herrick is the chairman of this 
new serv'ce. E. Dana Caulkins, who has 
been manager of the Washington office of 
the War Camp Community Service, will 
serve as manager of the National Physical 


Education Service. The office is at 818 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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Memorials That Serve Mankind—Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Ideal 


The futility of mausoleums as memo 


which is now revivifying the world 
to structures % hose purpose 1s by lut 
dwell apart, sufficient in itself; its h 
service to mankind, 

No more earnest advoca 


»f perpetuat 
expressed than wm the words of th jrca 
cently sought to honor—Theodore Roos: 
read some extracts from Ins letter of Ma 
President of the National Institute of S 


which “take the form of doing q 


My dear Doctor Curtis: 

I wish to back you up as strongly as I 
know how in your effort to build a ““memorial 
hospital for good works” as a protest against 
the erection of meaningless mausoleums and 
monuments to the dead. ‘There is an occa- 
sional great public servant to whom it is well 
to raise a monument—treally not for the man 
himself, but for what he typified. A monu- 
ment to Lincoln or Farragut is really a great 
symbolic statue to commemorate such qualities 
as valor and patriotism and lcve of mankind, 
and a willingness to sacrifice everything for 
the right. There are very few men in a gen- 
eration who have the 


dead. No better form of monument can be 
imagined than such a hospital as that of which 
you speak, where the wards, the clinics, the 
operating rooms, the endowed beds and the 
like will bear names suggested by the donors. 
You and I have known of many cases 
where good, but by no means especially dis- 
tinguished, men of great wealth have, when 
dead, been commemorated by mausoleums 
or tombs costing in some cases half a million 
dollars. Those that loved them needed no 
such mausoleum as an aid to memory. To 
the immense multitude who did not know 
them the mausoleum meant absolutely noth- 
ing, and could mean 





character or the wide- 
spread reputation 
which makes a mon- 
ument to them sym- 
bolize all these things. 
As for the rest of us 
who, with failures 
and shortcomings, but 
according to our 
lights, have striven 





**As for the rest of us who, with fail- 
ures and shortcomings, but according to 
our lights, have striven to lead decent money could have 
lives, if any friends of ours wish to com- 
memorate us after death, the way to do 
it is by some expression of good deeds 
to those who are still living.” 


absolutely _ nothing. 
To the many suffer- 
ing souls whom the 


helped if it had been 
wisely and benefi- 
cently used, the mau- 
soleum represented a 
loss exactly as great 








to lead decent 

lives; if any friends of ours wish to com- 
memorate us after death, the way to do it 
is by some expression of good deeds to those 
who are still living. Surely a dead man or 
woman who is a good man or woman would 
wish to feel that his or her taking away had 
become an occasion of real service for the bet- 
terment of mankind, rather than to feel that a 
meaningless pile of stone, no matter how 
beautiful, had been erected with his or her 
name upon it in an enclosure crowded with 
similar piles of stone—for such a tomb or mau- 
soleum often bears chief reference not to the 
worth, but to the wealth of the one who is 


as if it was sunk 
in the ocean. 

The Society of Friends use only plain 
stone slabs to commemorate the dead. Surely 
this is a good custom. Surely it is not well 
that there should be after death great monu 
ments erected by the family of the dead, testi- 
fying really not to the good deeds, but to the 
wealth of the dead. Surely if the dead man 
or woman is of such a character as to warrant 
a memorial, then that kind of memorial most 
grateful to his or her spirit will take the form 
of doing good to the living whose need is 
urgent. 

Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 





Some Designs for Proposed Memorial Buildings 











Courtesy of Laurence F. Pe irchitect, New Yor ( right, L. I Peck 


DESIGN SUBMITTED FOR MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM IN PERTH AMBOY, N. J 





DESIGN SUBMITTED FOR MEMORIAI \UDITORIUM IN MONTCLAIR, N, J 
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Courtesy of Clinton & Russell, Architects, New York 


MEMORIAL CITY HALL PROPOSED FOR ENGLEWOOD, N. J 
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PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR OF PROPOSED MEMORIAL CITY HALL FOR ENGLEWOOD 








Liberty Building Proposed for the City of 
Johnstown, Pa. 


By Victor A. Rigaumont 


Consulting Architect and City Planner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


] 


| is proposed to erect in Johnstown, Pa., 


by popular subscription from the citi 


zens of Cambria County, a utilita 
and monumental edifice as a county war 
nn morial. 

\ setting which will make the structure 
visible trom many parts of the city and to 
thousands of travelers on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is obtained by placing the memo 
rial at the western end of Main Street, 
with the wonderful Westmont Hillside as 
a background, and in the midst of Riverside 
Park and the Point Recreation Center. It 
is planned to build the auditorium over 
Stony Creek, and to reserve a small portion 
of the Recreation Center to accommodate 
the tower, containing the memorial hall and 
the museums. By spanning Stony Creek 
with the auditorium it is possible to solve 
the problem of acquiring sufficient real es 
tate for a building seating 5,000 people 
without interfering with the expansion of 
the business district contained within the 
narrow basin formed by the adjoining 
mountain sides. 

There are three floors,—the ground floor, 
the main floor, and the second floor, besides 
the various floors in the optional tower 
The construction is fire-proof thruout, of 
steel and stone and terra-cotta. 


The main floor contains the large memo 


rial hall of stone, with monumental stairs 
leading to the bronze tablet modeled by 
Sylvain Salieres. This tablet, flanked by 
marble plaques bearing the names of the 
patriots from Cambria County who have 
lost their lives in the great cause, is so 
placed in the recess at the stair landing be- 
tween the main and second floors and in 
relation to the entrance to the building as 
oO permit an unobstructed view of the tab- 
et from Main Street. Effective colored 
ighting at night may be an interesting fea- 
ture. 


t 
l 


The other great feature of the building, 
the auditorium, placed over Stony Creek, 
is supported by rows of reinforced concrete 
arches resting upon the center and shore 
piers and allowing greater water clearance 
than any bridge now spanning the stream. 
The cost of concrete arches and piers 
slightly exceeds that of excavation and 
foundation work, were the auditorium 
placed on the ground. The seating ca- 
pacity of approximately 5,000 in the audi-* 
torium is divided into main floor seating and 
bleacher seating. The stage and its de- 
pendencies will accommodate large orches- 
tras, theatrical and operatic productions, 
pageants, etc. The organ, placed above the 
proscenium arch, extends across the entire 
width of the auditorium. 

















Copyright, 1919, by Victor A. Rigaumont 





SIDE ELEVATION OF LIBERTY BUILDING PROPOSED FOR JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


gene ND ctr ert ential NP. 
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In order to permit floor space heretofore 
reserved for seating only, to be utilized for 
other purposes, such as expositions, roller 

_ large receptions, basket-ball games 
in fact, any event requiring large and even 


skating 


floor space, it 1S possible to remove and 
-tore with the least labor and with good re 
sults a certain portion of the seating. The 
irrangement of the auditorium seating and 
the placing of the drill hall beneath th 
bleacher seating permits the entire or par- 
tial removal into this drill hall of the seats 
and roller platform comprising the main 
floor seating. Should a large floor space 
equal to the area occupied by 2,300 seats be 
required for a large reception, or a small 
space be needed for a basket-ball game or 
the like, the seating is removed accordingly, 
always revealing a smooth-finish level 
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Copyright, 1919, by Victor A. Rigaumont 


MAIN ELEVATION OF THE PROPOSED 
LIBERTY BUILDING 









Copyright, 1919, by Victor A. I mont 

MEMORIAL HALL IN THE LIBERTY BUILDING 
floor. The seating may readily ] 
back into the former 


1] 
e puile d 


position.* The ad 
vantages of this system are obvious. Ther« 
is always at least the bleacher seating f 


LOT 
the audience, an ideal floor is assured. littl 


labor is required, speed, economy of spac¢ 
and expenses are obtained. 


On the main floor 


Wil 


1 be the War | 
brary, a Red Cross club room, and the Wat 
Relics Museum. The 1fl 


° ; 
second 


loor 1s planned 


to accommodate the Museums of Count 
Industries, of Painting and Sculpture 

The municipal tower may be erected wit 
a spec‘al fund created | 
town \s planned, it 


various city offices. 


\ the city of oh 


iccommodates the 


lhe estimated cost, excluding the muni 


pal tower, is $450,000, and that of the tower 
IS $100,000, a cost per capita tor Cambria 
County of $2.5 


-57 


* Patent applied f by tor A 
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The Advantages of Police Patrol Signal 
Systems to Municipalities 


By E. E. 


ar ‘ 1 ] j 
NN) nunicipality having a police ae 
partment which does not provide 


itself with a modern police signal 


ing system derives only a partial benefit 


from the money it expends for the estab 


1 


lishment and maintenance of almost all its 


other departments, because of the fact that 
the value of the other departments de- 
pends to a certain extent upon the initia 


tive of police officers and patrolmen. 


From the opinion of many prominent px 
lice chiefs having modern police signaling 
systems, it appears that these systems con 
tribute to increase the efficiency of their de 
partments on an average of not less than 40 
per cent. That being the case, it must be 
conceded that full measure of service fron 
the police department depends on a sig 
naling system, and, considering the fact 
that the full value of other departments de 


pends upon the policemen in proportion t 


their efficiency, the im- 


Salisbury 


lt is the watchful patrolmen, moving about 
he city, who discover and report the fires 
in the majority of cases. It has been often 
stated by those who know from experience 
ind observation, that the patrolmen report 
imost all of the night fires, provided they 
move about in a systematic and proper 
manner. Here is where a police signaling 
system comes in, for it is the very thing that 
furnishes the necessary incentive to the en 
tire police department for complete and 
efficient work, and which, at the same time, 
gives assurance to the citizens of a munici- 
pality that proper and systematic patrol 
service is being performed. No stronger 


evidence of the importance ofa police sig- 
naling system to a municipality in the mat- 
ter of fire prevention can be found than 
that contained in the fire insurance rules 
for grading cities and towns with reference 
to their fire defences, wherein a proper sig- 





portance and value of 
the signaling system to 
a municipality is appar 
ent 

Where municipal dis 
tricts are properly pa 
troled, it is the patrol 
men who discover and 
report a large percent 
age ot fires started 
within their territory 
Therefore, in the matte 
of fire prevention alone, 
it can be said that water 
furnished by water 
works for putting out 
fires is of no use for 
that purpose unless 
someone discovers and 
reports the fires. Fire- 
fighting apparatus and 
fire alarm systems are all 
in the same category- 
absolutely worthless un- 


less there is someone to 





discover the fire and to 








report the fact that there Photo courtesy of Gamewell Fire Alarm and Telegraph Co. 


is one and where it is. 


A MODERN-TYPE POLICE SIGNALING DESK 
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system, in connection with adequat 


' 
Neill i 


in 


p trol service, is pos tively required. 
[In the matter of life and health, the 
same importance attaches to a police sig- 
naling system as in the matter of fire pre 
ention. Its promotion of systematic pa 
trol efficiency among members of the police 
lepartment prevents the spftead of con 
tagious diseases thru a quick discovery and 
report to the health department, and thru 
1 rigid enforcement of the municipal health 
ordinances. Violations of these may not be 
discovered unless patrolmen visit every por 


i 


tion of their territory at frequent and regu 
lar intervals. This they have little incen- 
tive to do unless provided with a signaling 
system that furnishes automatic-made evi 
dence with which they can prove faithful 
service, 

Every municipality is also more or less 
dependent upon the police for the discovery 
and reporting of violations of building ordi 
nances. It is only when the men move 

hout and discover such things that a 
municipality gets full benefit from the en 


forcement of these important rules an 
regulations ; hence the city’s interest in 


s regat lso depene 
enaling svsten 
\nother phase of benefit 
signaling syste igs t i 
es in the fact it i 
O1ICE operati S to t 1 
brings the department 
officials a emploves ¢ cted 
vork, into more prominent notic 
tablishes increased har 
with the taxpavers 
If the efficiency of th ce departm«e 
pon which the full value of other depart 
ments depends, is enhanced 40 pet 
having a police signaling system, then, with 
out question, each citizen is proportionatel 
benefited by such a system, and therefor« 
the municipality wil ilso he bene te Sa 
whole 
Evervone natut \ ints ( t 
what he does well, ar sa rule he st 
nen prefer to have h icts 
peak for them. A proper signaling sys 
tem gives due credit to all, by evidence that 
cannot be disputed. 
I: " As | 





The Insect Problem in Cities 
By W. Dwight Pierce, Ph. D. 


Entomologist, Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HE sanitary entomological problems 
are multiple in large cities, and such 
that it would be an excellent prac- 

tice to employ at least a consulting en- 
tomologist in all large cities. As a matter 
of fact, many cities should have quite a 
corps of practical sanitary entomologists 
engaged primarily for this type of work. 
City markets where meats, fish and all 
kinds of vegetable produce are exposed for 
sale are very attractive places for flies, and 
in many large cities there is gross neglect 
along these lines. Sanitary inspectors nec 
to exercise considerable vigilance in check 
ing up obedience of ordinances relating to 
removal of trash, garbage, manure, ex 
creta; installation of sewage or sanitary 
privies; proper sanitation among construc 
tion gangs; nuisances arising from stables 
factories, sewage and garbage disposal 
plants, packing-houses, stockyards, etc. 


Many manufacturing plants have Vast 
products which are very attractive to 
sects Insect conditions in restaurants 
boarding-houses and hotels should tre 
quel tly checked up. 

\nti-fiy and anti-mosquito propagand 
she uld be conducte l ant ually 1 evel 
until the people ire so well edu¢ t 
necessity thereof that propagal 
longer be necessary The sanitat 
ments of large cities should direct 
vise mosquito suppression within their 
bounds 


Requirements of Municipal Sanitation 


The following points should bh. 
by ordinances in all large cities desit ; 
obtaining satisfactory  sanitatior 
enough attention has beet vive 
health authorities to the insect sick f the 


sanitary problems. 








\RGE SIGNBOARDS FREQUENTLY HIDE SANITARY CONDITIONS LIKE THIS FROM 
rHE PUBLIC EYI ANOTHER AR¢ MENT FOR THE COOPERATION 
OF CIVIC AND HEALTH AUTHORITIES 








ALLEY WAYS ARE NOT CARED FOR SUFFICIENTLY BY THE AUTHORITIES OF MANY CITIES 
A WELL-PAVED, CLEANLY ALLEY IS AN ASSET TO THE COMMUNITY 
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; 1. All foodstuffs which are eaten raw, 5. Garbage should be removed da 
q all raw meats, fish, birds, cooked foods, all places where it accumulates it ison 
bread, cheese, dried fruits, etc., must be quantities, and two or three t 
kept under cover of glass or screen or from private residences \1] 
otherwise protected from insects, in all waiting removal should be kept 
: markets, stores, street stands, hotels, r Lt cans. Garbage must not be dump 
rants and boarding-houses. Flies must not the city limits unless it is dumps 
be allowed to congregate around food cinerators where fires will soo 
stalls. Cockroaches must be eliminated These requirements are necessat 
from all hotels, restaurants and boarding down fly breeding 
houses Foods infested by insects should 6. Tin cans, bottles ind re 
be sul ject to condemnation and destruc which will hold water must not be 
tion. Insect contamination of foods is to accumulate in back yards, alleys 
dangerous. cant lots, nor may they be dumped 
2. Hotels, public institutions, and locg the city limits or near residential t . 
ing-houses shall be required to keep their in the suburbs, because they furnish excel 
premises free of bedbugs. Bedbugs carry lent breeding-places for mosquitoes 
disease 7 he city should be connected f 
3. All school children shall be inspected ers as far into the suburbs as racti 
at the beginning of each new school year and all suburban properties not so conn 
for head lice, and oftener if circumstances ed should be required to install fi 
warrant. In case the children are infected, cesspools, or septic tanks, or to art 
thev should be isolated and sent to some neighborhoods for independent sewage 
cli ic, where they can be freed of the lice. with a common sept tank: or, in the 
\ll prisoners, patients in hospitals, and ap- sence of water and necessary plumbing 
plicants at municipal lodging-houses should install sanitary privies, and be required to 
be inspected for head, body and cra} lice, have all excreta removed once a week to 
and if infected should be bathed and their an incinerator or other type of refuse-di 
clothing condemned or cleansed. Lice posal plant. Open-vault privies should not 
carry many diseases, and every opportunity be permitted in the c‘ty Indiseriminate 
should be taken which will enable the au defecation on streets, alleys, vacant lot 
thorities to reduce their incidence. etc., should be strictly forbidden 
4. All livery stables shall be required to  ishable by law. 
remove all manure to the country daily, un- 8. Packing-houses, candy factories, syrup 
less specified places for dumping are set factories, and all other nufacturing 
t aside. All private stables should be pro- stitutions producing food products should 
vided with a fly-proof box or a maggot-trap be required to screen windows and « 
platform for the storage of manure, and _ trances and to use fly traps in such 
should have the manure removed at least to minimize to the utmost the access of flic 
every 10 days. and other insects to the food prod 
> 
An Employment Bureau for Engineers 
A State and municipal authorities, cor neers who have been serving in the 
porations and individuals, who now have, or in government capacities during 
or expect in the near future to have, are about to be released from their pre 
need for the services of professional duties. It is the desire of the Eng : 
engineers, are requested to communicat: Societies to place these engineers in t 
their wants immediately to the Engineering with contemplated projects as « 
Societies’ Employment Bureau, 33 West practicable. In the present emerg 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. This lack of openings for civil engineers | 
Bureau is maintained by the four national been observed, and it is to provi 
Societies of Civil, Mining, Mechanical and sible, for these men that thi 
Electrical Engineers. A number of engi issued. 
: 
: 
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Chicago Determines Capacity of Water Tunnel 


Three Tests by Salt Solution Method Check Closely 


By F. A. Smith, C. E. 


Department of Public Works, Chicago 


Na city the size of | hicago, the problen 


vater which was supplied to the pumping 


of supplying a sufficient quantity of tation by each of the two tunnels. 
water is a great one and involves mat Phe data which must be secured in de 


intricate questions One of the problems 
recently encountered was the determinatio1 
of the amount of water flowing thru a 7 
foot tunnel supplying part of the water to 
the Chicago Avenue pumping station 

‘here are three tunnels running almost 
parallel for two miles from Two-Mile Crib 
in Lake Michigan to the Chicago Avenue 
pump ng station, but the southerly one, 
feet in diameter, has been diverted to supply 
another pumping station, leaving a 7-toot 
and a 5-toot diameter tunnel to supply the 
Chicago Avenue pumping station. In ordet 
to make certain improvements, it became 


termining the flow of water thru a tunnel 


consist of (1) the average velocity of water 

the tunnel, (2) the cross-sectional area 
of the tunnel. The product of these factors 
establishes the quantity of the flow. The 
first factor is difficult to determine, but the 
sodium chloride method has greatly facili- 
tated the work. The applicaton of this 
method depends on the property of water 
to assume a much higher conductivity for 
electric current when it contains a salt so 
lution than under ordinary conditions. Thus 
by inserting a voltmeter having the termi- 
nals carried down into the current of water 





a 


a ~~ 


necessary to shut down the 7-foot tunnel — in the tunnel, the indicator will show a cer- i 
running from Intake Shaft Z to Shaft D tail amount of electric current passing thru 
but before doing this it was deemed advis the circuit when the circuit is closed in the 

| . 
able to ascertain by test the amount tunnel by the water (which always contains 

S 

7 

. 

: 

. Crib q 
{ Shaft 
6 Shaft D 7] 
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PLAN AND SECTION OF SEVEN-FOOT INTAKE TUNNEL FROM TWO-MILE CRIB TO 


CHICAGO AVENUI 


MPING STATION 
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sina a uunt of the saline t it slone 10 
J tion } lf an unusually large n t s € hydr i ~ 
uld be dumped into the water at the hea roper conclus S as 
tunnel, it would travel as a re ot tunnel | K . 
ess concentrated solution t the ir et} factor ( sn the 
. and upon reaching the voltmeter would i 8.74, and the coeff 
nediately increase the conductivit f th rresponding theret 
ater and would be registered it once ol only fair brickwork 
he indicator by a material increase in volt During the second test : 
ag his method was followed out in the vere mad Phe me 
7-foot tunnel mentioned abov: is tound to be 
In order to produce a uniform vel it net head lost 3.6445 
the tunnel, all pumps in the Chicas 1003452 and t f > 
\venue pumping station were operated at the correspondin 
al, ‘uniform speed beginning at | ( ivreeing almost peri 
\. M. and continuing so during the progr: Durit os the third test : 
of the test Readings of the elevations o No. % were slowed ci 
water at the Two-Mile Crib, Shaft D. and reducing the velo ( 
in the suction well were taken and recorded quantity of the fl hi 


every ten minutes beginning at 11:10 A. M sas 2.6462 feet per secon 
\t 12:40-18 P. M. the first bag of salt was ised 3.375 feet; this give 
emptied into the Shaft Z at the Two-Mil 111.96, the slop 

Crib 40 feet below lake level. It was ex the corresponding fact 
pected that it would take about one hour 1.0146 

for the salt solution to travel the two miles Grouping the three 

to Shaft D, and observat‘ons were take the coefficient of roughne 


every five minutes until 1:40 P. M., tl 149 Or 0.015 virtuall Obset 


voltmeter showing a uniform conductivit were also taken regar erf 
of 45.6 volts until 1:45-30 P. M., when thx f the pumping engines and the el 
potential rose to 46.5 volts. From that tim water in the pump wel I 12 
on, readings were taken every five seconds 1 P. M. the gross pumpage by tl 
the indicator rising gradually to a maxi units was 168.521 cubic feet pet 


mum of 53.2 at 1:46-40 P. M., thus posi from 1 P. M. to 2 P. M 


tively registering the arrival of the salt cub‘c feet per second 


solution P. M. it was 164.345 feet per se¢ 








\t 1 $7-10 P, M the potential begat to \llowing IO pel cent 
: drop back gradually, reaching 45.0 at ictual pumpage during the three t 
1:50-20 P. M. Thus it took the salt solu is follows 
tion 1 hour 5 minutes 32 seconds to travel 
10.556 feet trom the lwo Mile (rij t = a dongs or aa 
Shaft D, making an average velocit Vater supplied thru th 
° 2.6855 feet pet second for the rst test these same intervals 
The average elevation of the water at th 
lwo-Mile Crib during this period wa c “ a4 
0.644, and the average elevation of th et ae ~p 
water in Shaft D was —?3.1828, making ent of 
’ eross loss of head of 3.8208 feet From this from this it 
the velocity head, 0.113, and the entry hea cent of the water pumped t tl 
0.038, must be subtracted, leaving the net Avenue station is furnished by t 
loss of head 3.6058 feet: dividing this bv east 7 foot tunnel a 2 
10,556, the length of the tunnel, gives the the s-foot tunnel 
a ~y ° 
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Report on Methods of Garbage and Rubbish 
Collection and Disposal 


Results of a Recent Investigation by a Pittsburgh Municipal Committee—Part II 


W ashingto 





Up to July 1, 1918 gars 
ier ! Washingto1 was 
ted and disposed f 
p sun cont ct 

id t $143,400 fo 
ollecti and disp s I 


accepted, and the  contrac- 
tor forfeite his deposit 
I ide i vuarantes th t 
he wi enter int this 
ontract if his bid was 

cepted, and the District of 
Columbia purchased the 
plant and is now doing the 
work y ity force Vhe 
plant is estimated to have a 


$180,000, but was 
$85,000 


alue ot 
purchased for 
lan 1S empl ryed ror 
paid 
eight 


eacn wagon, and 1S 





$3.62% per day for 
h 














Recommendations on Rub- 


bish and Garbage Disposal DEAD AN 


Che committee was unan 
imous in opinion, after 

the survey, that the primary proposition t 
useholder in garbage and rubbish 
posal 1s collection service, and no contractor 
wl s engaged in this business for profit 

1 his emploves as to meet all 
nditions. Consequently mu 
! cipal collection f both garbage and rubbish 
Pittsburgh 


or will so contr 


the necessary ¢ 


is recommended for the city of 

The committee does not make these recon 
mendations with any idea that with proper 
service the city will save great amount of 


W expended, as the schedule at 
hed shows that, compared to our cost of 
50 per ton for garbage collection and dis 
posal, the city of St. Louis cost for this work 
is $3.77, the municipality doing its own coll 
ing, as ves Milwaukee—$s.71 cost per ton 
Chicago—$3.73 net cost per tor Che only 
city showing practically a marked reductior 
cost of collection and disposal, where work 
is done by contract, is Kansas City, where the 
garbage is collected and disposed of by a hog 
feeding establishment, the total average cost 
being $1.26 per ton for collection and disposal 
rhis city shows the banner results in the way 
of low cost, but the contractor stated that he 
would have to bid higher for next year on 
count of increasing labor and other costs, u 
le ss all hotel garbage was 1n luded 

The city of Cleveland, collecting its garbag« 
and rubbish, and operating its own reducti 
furnishes a unique example 


i money n 


plant tor garbage, 


{Al COLLECTION 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


WAGON USED IN 


to all other cities, as it has had over ten years’ 
formulating its practice his 
ity leads all in results, despite the fact that 
the plant is not up-to-date, and is handicapped 
in other respects; its system of collection is 


excessively long hauls to a singl 


experience in 


marked 


ading station, but, regardless of this and 
the usual changes in municipal government, 
they have succeeded in obtaining results bet 


ter than any other municipality. 


Rubbish Disposal 

lhe only proper system of rubbish disposal 
for Pittsburgh 1s the joint one of salvage and 
1, and the local plants, with the ex 
ception of a few minor details, are all that 

ild be installed individually, except that the 
haul of this light bulky material for long 
distances to only two plants makes it im- 
perative that if the city should decide to con- 
trol its own disposal of rubbish, and if proper 
economy is to be observed, we should have 
from five to six small plants, as the excessive 
expense of these long hauls will approximat 
the cost of small plants, properly located, in a 
very few years 

The system in use in the city of Chicago for 
the handling of rubbish, and under the con- 
trol of the Street Department, is the 
efficient, and the committee believes that th 
city of Pittsburgh should adopt it 


most 
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. Garbage Disposal less in quantity and affecting the a1 
; . . . hy latter lent! ] 

4 In view of the situation at Baltimore, it is the latter, nsequently lessening its 
j e e +} lay } vent } 
evident that the duplication of garbage redux the value of the whole out; is has 
: tion plants already erected is not advisable %° Marked as to cause the eli ti 
7 for several years. Consequently if the city process at some plants system s 
- . e 7} . 1 irtu h -antinnone i +} 
: decides to go further than collection, three V'ttue is that it is cor lous action 
i utlets appear to be optional at this time. The ; lhe second system, which is in use at Wi 
rst 1s to re-contract at satisfactory price with Newton, Pa., St. Louis, Mo ind Cle | 
‘ \ proper guarantee of service. The second Ohio, provides a series of 
, to buy the plants of the present contractors 1" size in different plants, the ga 
i ind operate them. The other is to take up hog age is cooked with live steam at a low pre 
; feeding, which latter the committee does not sure It is then drawn out and pressed 
feel able to recommend unqualifiedly as a mu burlap cloth in a power press and dried 
- nicipal activity. As far as reduction is con steam-jacketed dryer The water from t 
; cerned,—a method most favorably regarded by tanks and the press is distilled, leavi 
i the Government,—the committee did not find residue called “stick,” which is added to the 
vhat they considered a single up-to-date, well tankage to enrich it, after the latter is cd 
engineered plant in successful operation greased in tanks by benzine percolation wi 
Three general methods of reduction were agitators; then the tankage is redried and 
: noted, in addition to incineration, as practiced benzine and grease are separated, the bet 
by the city of Milwaukee, Wis. the first of being used over repeatedly, the ratio of loss 
which is exemplified by the Chicago plant and each time where the practice is good bei 
that of the Allegheny Garbage Company at about 3 gallons to each too gallons used 
Herrs Island, Pittsburgh. There the garbage The third system is the Cobwell syste 
after such preliminary drainage as is caused which the garbage, after being separated 
by handling, is fed into dryers formed of ré drained, is fed into closed jacketed kettles 
volving drums heated by direct flame against oked with indirect steam. It is itate 
the steel sheets of the drums. The rest of the revolving arms in the kettle whil 
process of reduction is carried on somewhat  benzine having been placed in that rece 
similarly to that in other plants, except in the immediately with the loading of garbage 
1 Cobwell system, but the method above d« result is that the benzine and grease are 
i scribed is at fault because of its tendency to off ready for separation, and the tankage is 
‘arbonize a valuable percentage of the product, ready for grinding, as discharged, since 
viz., the grease and tankage, rendering both needs no further drying 
Transporting a City’s Garbage 
5 ° 
. By Felix J. Koch 
HE reduction plant holding the con- each day. There the reduction plant has 
s » 
j tract to take over the garbage of its own cars waiting. These are built to f 
Cincinnati employs what is believed the boxes, which are set transversel 
to be the most up-to-date form of railway across the cars. In the winter, collections 
m4 transportation for carrying this waste from are not so heavy, but in the summer any 
the wagons at the most convenient loading where from twelve to fifteen such cars 
station to the reduction plant itself. be employed. 
The wagons used to collect the garbage The handling of the casket aboard « 
, “arry a great metal case known, in the and off is particularly interesting. An ele 


cant of the trade, as a “wagon box,” and tric crane has been set up in a roadway 
designed for this special purpose. These which has purposely been leit between two 
boxes, which resemble medieval caskets, tracks. Down this roadway come the wag 
with peaked top ranging down their length, ons with the garbage. The crane then lifts 
are of iron, and have this top segmented to the iron casket off a wagon and deposits it 


form four lids, two at each side the ridge. on the car, which is shunted, as necessary 
They are built of just the proper size to fit to make way for another car. Then thi 
i the two-horse wagons, tho on some of the crane swings about to the other side, takes 
streets but one-horse teams are required. an empty casket from the other train, which 
. Aboard the wagons the caskets are car- has returned from the reduction plant, sets 


ried to the loading station for the trains its giant hook in a chain around an empty 
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rHE MODERN TYPE OF WAGON BODY WHICH REPLACED THE VEHICLE SHOWN ABOVI 
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\ TRAIN-LOAD OF THE REMOVABLI 


casket there, and puts it on the wagon in 
place of the full one. Simple it all appears, 
but the power of the crane and the time it 
saves the workers here may be understood 
when it is realized that a box and its con- 
tents will often weigh as much as 4,500 
pounds. 

Placed aboard the cars the caskets are 
carried on a run of four miles and a half 
to the reduction plant. A special run is 
made thus every night, the train taking 
down the full boxes and returning with a 
load of empties. 


WAGON BODIES ON Hk 
PION PLANT 


\t the plant, like procedure is established 
lhree men attend a similar crane, one oy] 





Landscape Architects Emphasize the Need for Permanent 
Industrial Housing 


\t the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects, held on 
January 24 in New York City, the housing 
projects of the United States Government 
were discussed. It was‘emphasized that 
present and urgent need for permanent 
housing in the districts where these pro 
jects had been started demanded that 
further interest in industrial housing by the 
Government should not be dismissed 
hastily, and also that the evident necessity 
for future government codperation in their 


erating it, the other two attending the plac 
ing of the hooks by which the big casket 
is lifted. 

By this method there is no chance of 
offense to the section thru which the re 
bage has to pass. Not alone that, but, as 
the lids of the caskets are so built S to col 
prise four in all, in collecting the wast 
the city streets but one such lid is raised 
exposing but a fourth of the noisome 
face. 
construction called for the creation 
permanent bureau to take charge of tl 


and of the dissemination of town planni 
information. 

The following resolutions were adopte 
Res lved, that the government housing 
jects, both of the United States Housing ¢ 

poration and of the United States S 
Board, should not be arbitrarily discontn 
neither the houses nor any of the 
features necessary to make them real 
Resolved, that there should be est 
permanent government housing and t 


ning ureau tor research and propag 











Artistic Bridge and Highw ilings | 
g ghway Railing 
American Culture Calls for More Attractive Structures 
HRU the public schools American ap- lhe blending of a bridge with the land- 
preciation of things artistic has been scape is greatly aided by the hand-rail. The 
greatly increased in the last two dec- beautiful concrete arch bridge on the Co- 
ades. We have developed a culture that lumbia River Highway known as Shep- 
demands that our buildings be more than perd’s Dell has been criticized by some 
mere structural giants that will stand erect authorities because it does not blend with 
ind bear their burdens without failure; our the landscape. The hand-rail at the right 
newspapers feature the beautiful things ot — stops short at the end of the bridge instead 
municipal life more than ever before. This f continuing along the roadside and there 
ense of the beautiful has reached out to by merging the bridge into the highway 
embrace the realm of bridge structures and For the traveler on the road, the hand- 
highway safety railings far from the cities rail may be the only part of the bridge 
Cultivated taste now demands that when a_ which conveys to him an idea of the beauty 
new structure is to be built it must be in hat of the structure. For this reason great car« 
mony with the surroundings, whether they should be taken to mold a rail which will 
be buildings or the features of a woodland give to the tourist or the citizen passing 
landscape over the bridge that pleasant impression of 
\ttractive bridges, with thoroly practical beauty of form. The fact that a railing is 
and artistic hand-railings, greatly impress ornate does not necessatily mean that it is 
those who tour the country The Lincoln beautiful. Some of the older bridge rail 
Highway, with its many structures of this ings of cast iron were so ornate as to be 
type, has brought thousands of dollars every positively atrocious. The lines must be 
season to the cities thru which it passes simple, and for this purpose concrete is the ; 
Where scenery and structures harmonize modern material. The molding of concrete : 
tourists return again and again to enjoy th in forms insures simplicity, for it is difficult : 
thrill of the view to remove the forms from highly decorated’ 
7 
\s 
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( ourtes f the Atlas Portland Cement Company 


ATTRACTIVE CONCRETE RAILINGS ADD MUCH TO THE APPEARANCE OF THE 
LAFAYETTE STREET BRIDGE, TAMPA, FLA 
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EXAMPLES OF ATTRACTIVE BRIDGE AND HIGHWAY RAILINGS 
(1) Retaining wall, Ninth Avenue West and Queen Anne Boulevard, Seattle, Was ( 
Hl. Dimock, City Engineer (2) Railing on Twentret Avenue Northeast bridge, Seattle, W ( 
: of Mr. Dimock: see also the cover illustration on this issue of the City Editior ¢.7 \u 
: (3) Arkansas River bridge, Tulsa, Okla Courtesy f oma State Highw I 
: Typical embankment railing on the Redmond-Issaquak ( nty, W ( 
¥ Humes, County Engineer (5) Haights Run Bridge, Pittsbur I ( rtesy 





Public Works. 
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FALLS CITY BRIDGE OVER SNOQUALMIE RIVER, WASHINGTON 
rail Re-entrant angle or designs shoul railings road officials are f rced to give wal 
e avoided in concrete construction, and s¢ to the utilitarian in many cases because the 
the very use of this material is an aid in re railings along certain stretches of road must 
lucing thy complexity of the design itford protection to the traveler lhe 
Che illustration on the front cover of the standard type used in most states has two 
City Edition of this issue of Tut AMERICAN rails and is painted white, so that it will be 
City shows admirably the beauty of a struc visible at night. King County, Washington, 
ture well merged into the landscape by the has made use I local timbe r and provide | 
e of gracefully curving wing walls and 1 railing very suitable for use as a safety 
hand-rails. Another view of this bridge in device and in conformity with the adjacent - 
Seattle. Wash is show1 n the body oO! this wooded area It consists ot a single heavy 
articl The concrete end railings harmor ection of timber supported by upright log 
ize with the metal railings across the bridgs posts. Formerly it was the practice to use 
and carry out the same design. Other ex two horizontal timbers, but this came to be ; 
amples of attractive railings are shown o considered wasteful of the material and was : 
page 235 bandoned for the use of the single timber ' 
In seeking to pro e artistic highwa Phe ity officials have opportunities to 
> 
} 
’ 














Courtesy of Daniel B. Luten 
BIG SNAKE CREEK, DADE COUNTY, FLORIDA 


An example of simple artistic bridge railings 
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consider the construction of attractive high- 
way railings on their viaducts. The retain 
ing wall and railing on Queen Anne Boule 
vard at Ninth Avenue, Seattle, Wash., is an 
example of this kind of work. This wall 
is of concrete inlaid with rough brick, giving 
an attractive effect with the green vines 
which are being trained along it. 

In some districts where small boulder 
stone is plentiful, highway railings are made 
of these set in concrete, thereby providing 
adequate protection to tourists and at the 
same time securing a distinctive design in 
harmony with the country. Such railings 
are used very frequently thruout Switzer 
land. Care must be taken to provide suffi 
cient space for the drainage of water falling 
on the roadway, or else a torrent will be set 
up which will destroy the road 

There is no reason for a lack of hat 
monious features in road structures in thes« 
days when there are many examples of 
what may be done by the use of concrete, 
even with unskilled labor under suitabl 
rection, 

An interesting example of an artistic 
country bridge is the one over Big Snake 
Creek in Dade County, Florida, near Miami 
It consists of five spans of 20 feet each 


with a roadway of 16 feet Altho th 


harmony with the surt 
seen in the accompanying 


| eavier posts occu! 


is required rol 
result is well worth th 


more satistactor\ 


to break the alignment 


1 » 1] 
ind piers have six spin 

















HORNER STREET BRIDGE, 


An excellent example of artist 


JOHNSTOWN, PA 
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The Engineers’ Creed 


Prepared by a Committee Named in a Resolution Adopted at the Third Annual Convention 
of the American Association of Engineers 


HY should engineers need more than 
the common, everyday ethics of 
right living which are applicable 

to every avocation, calling, or profession? 

In accepting an engagement in any field 
of service in which he has not already 
proved his attainments to be equal to the 
task, the engineer should be frank with his 
client and state just what his previous ex- 
perience has been and give the reasons 
which, in his judgment, justify his under- 
taking the contemplated work. Many a man 
has had responsibilities thrust upon him by 
clients who, tho fully aware of his lack of 
previous experience in the field which they 
wished him to enter, recognized in him re- 
sourcefulness, good judgment, industry, and 
frank honesty, which they believed fitted 
him to carry the new responsibility to a suc- 
cessful issue; and not often has he failed 

The engineer, in responsible charge of 
construction work which is being done by 
a contractor, individual or firm, at once 
exercises two functions, one requiring en- 
gineering knowledge, skill and experience; 
the other judicial fitness. He becomes the 
arbiter between the principal, man, firm, or 
corporation for whom the work is being 
done and whose money is paying for it, and 
the contractor who is doing the work. The 
fact that his client pays him must not have 
the value of a pennyweight in tipping the 
scale in favor of the source of his income. 
The engineer owes his client an allegiance 
demanding intelligent, conscientious and 
diligent service. That he owes, but his 
debt demands for its liquidation no act, no 
word which would compromise his integrity 
or offend his sense of justice and right. 

The engineer's obligation to serve is not 
limited to the duties for which he is paid; 
he owes it to his equals in service, to his 
subordinates, and to the public at large. 
His equals are his brothers with whom he 
should share his knowledge and experience, 
should they seek it. His subordinates 
should find in him the help of good ex- 
ample; the friend with whom they may 
take counsel, and the mentor who will im- 
part of his knowledge of life, of men, and 
things, to aid them in shaping their conduct 
and their purpose. 


To the public at large, he owes good citi- 
zenship. With every other citizen he shares 
responsibilities for government, civic, state, 
and national, and his efforts should be to 
make government good. 

Moreover, an engineer owes a profes- 
sional obligation to the public by reason of 
his special training along technical lines. 
Therefore, he should use his knowledge and 
experience to promote the general welfare 
by every means in his power. He should 
stand against the individual or group of in- 
dividuals who try to exploit, for their own 
profit or advantage, forces of nature which 
belong to the nation, the state, or the mu- 
nicipality, without making a just return 
therefor to the rightful owners of the po- 
tentiality. 

An engineer may not “go beyond and de- 
fraud his brother” by any underhanded act 
or method. He may not do or say anything 
which wifl injure his brother's reputation 
or his business for the purpose of securing 
his own advancement or profit. This ad- 
monition carries with it no obligation to 
refrain from telling known and absolute 
truth about an unworthy brother, as a pro- 
tection to others, but the truth so told must 
be such as can be substantiated, and he who 
tells it must have the courage which will 
not shrink from the consequence of his 
telling. 

An engineer who receives compensation 
from an employer may not receive gi‘ 
commission or remuneration of any kint 
from a third party with whom he does 
business for that employer. 

An engineer seeking to build up his busi- 
ness may not resort to self-laudation in ad- 
vertising. He may state briefly the lines 
of work in which he has had experience 
and enumerate responsible positions which 
he has held and give his references. 

An engineer who employs others, either 
in his own service or in that of the client 
who employs him, should recognize in his 
relationship to them an obligation of ex- 
emplary conduct, of helpfulness, and per- 
sonal interest in those with whom he is 
thus brought in contact, and he should 
discharge such obligation tactfully and 
kindly. 


ino tell 

















Training a City In Civics 
By John Cotton Dana 


Librarian, Free Public Library of Newark, N. J. 


EpirortaL Note.—Autocracy is, or has been, a menace to mankind—the Germa ire 
taught us that. But so is a democracy without education t dege ites 
or anarchism, or some other dangerous “ism”; it is filled with people having sick mi 
sick bodies and sick souls. The danger of letting these “diseased” people run gover 
kas been made apparent last year and this year as never before int istov f the world 
Every year, many young men and women are called upon t elp run the test 
democracy in the world with practically no past training or experience in civil vernme 
What is the result? Nearly all the evils that still exist in city, state and nationa 
ments are due either to this lack of education or to miseducation. What is the re» 
Newark, N. J., has been working at this problem for a numbe f year HH Iippend 
story of Newark’s “experiment,” adapted f) au article which appeared 1 
a al . ne 
Evening Post. 

66 IVICS” is taught in most schools; the Library to prepare short items on 
but the result is not yet enlight Newark’s affairs. This was done | ollect 
ened citizenship, partly because, ing material from newspapers, books 

in the vast majority of cases, teachers, city reports, by personal visits to institu 

even when g ven the best of advice, are left tions and officials, and from other sources 


to make their bricks without straw. For 
the study ofa city in the schools of that 
city, there is scant record of any communi- 
ties where the teacher's activities are sup- 
plemented by the necessary literature for 
both pupil and teacher. To be adequate, 
this literature should exist in many copies 
of each item, should be locally prepared by 
competent persons, and should be so ad- 
justed to local needs as to remove success- 
ful application as far as possible from de- 
pendence on the ability, time and interest 
of-individual teachers. Such a course has 
been evolved and used in the schools of 


Newark, N, J. 


Evolving a Course of Study in Civics 

Newark’s experience began in the dis- 
covery by its Public Library sixteen years 
ago, that there was nothing in print on 
Newark suitable for the young. Where- 
upon, its first move was to request a local 
editor to write three short articles on the 
city’s rise and progress. These were writ- 
ten thru three successive winters, published 
as pamphlets by the Library, and lent to 
teachers in quantities for use as readers. 
During this period, and at the Library's 
request, there were inserted in the school 
curriculum suggestions to teachers about 
using Newark, its history, geography, in 
dustries and institut’ons as topics for serv- 
ice, study, talks and essays. The result- 
ing and hoped-for demands for information 
on these topics by pupils and teachers led 


lhe Library clipped, summarized, 


~] 
I 


rewrote, 
classified, and generally made informatio1 
accessible and cast it into form suited to 
Also, it 


j 
| 


collected and mounted pictures, prints and 


the intelligence of young people. 


maps, old and new, and displayed thet 
and lent them to teachers. And finally 


prepared and multigraphed a series of 


leaflets, from 500 to 1,200 words each, o 
streets, parks, trees, water-supply, sewag« 
Health Department, Fire Department, Po 
lice Department, scl ools hospit ils. and 
many other factors and aspects of the city’s 
life. These it lent to children and in quan 
tty to teachers to a total of thousands each 
year. An exhibit of prints and pictures, 
held annually on Newark Day, attracted 
visitors from the schools. Che citizens’ in 
terest was shown when the Board of Trade 
paid for an extra thousand copies of one of 
the history pamphlets for free distribution. 

Three years later the Board of Educa 
tion requested the author of the articles or 
Newark to recast them in one volume. The 
result is “A Short History of Newark,” by 
I. J. Urquhart, of which 5,000 copies were 
purchased by the Board for use as supple 
mentary readers. 


\ meeting of principals, teachers and 
others interested was held by the Board of 
Fducation in the Library at about this tim« 
November, 1909, at which various ways of 
using the Newark material were discussed. 
Soon thereafter the Board ordered made, 


for placing in all schools, 100 large colored 
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maps of the ct r all details i j. References in this index to sources of 
, . 7 Ens nd } ‘d 
reets, parks, buildings, railroads, street i! nat and suggestions on all Newark 
( ine ind so « dest ‘ especia { a | | | 
nf \ short history of Newark 
r se chilare ow ¢ J to ¢ Tea L<¢ Ss. re rts. pamphlets, lippings al 
ross a schoolroo ry} vas probabl tures relating to Newark in the Public Li 
“> 
first map ever mad i city, of tl 
sar Caer aw wilcetions ¢ teu's children \ large w ill map of Newark and a smal 
: ' , sh ng the city’s growth in area 
that city’s hfe 8. Leaflets descriptive of Newark’s history 
\s a basis for filling-i work | the pulatior nstitutions, laws and customs, 
children, 12-inch ma ving oO ered and named as follows 
few treets and other details vere print P S | System of Newark 
; : , . I ( nty Park Syster 
by thousands on thin paper and put up un | e Department 
] J I Lx rtment 
pare \1 , ( cs: Prot f Tr i 
Me i vhile. the S erinit ent 1 Schoe l Solution 
Ay gra y 
nd, at the School Bo request, a rnin He 
t revised su yar yf the course ° ne . graphy: R . : ‘ . 
1 aly S ¢ yuld ( m cle > 1 le Ne ] 
. } 
eTerences m \ ( ( ” to | | \ S 
| i 
o1 ( | | geograpl \ ; ee ss 
Subject such as t sis pure n i. N ark G mer Outl 
eg ERES an et Be \ Citic 
Wat Cl sS ppeiy SCW Al’ c ( ‘ Ol SLI CC ‘ i { ‘ < . frees a } Parks 
p ing, Sate al Ss ( oO i vere ‘ el 
: g | enile ( irts 
Cr inn f rriiculay cmp Ss? mwas (aid } I le t Women of Newark 
na. ea ae Literary Landmarks of Newark 
' ' : ewark I: x 
iby Newark Study part of the course is Mur al Civics: Beginnings of Gover 
, 4 » ‘ Mur pal Civics: City Planning 
) published in one volume, and also in parts 1M oat Cisine: Wleaus sly Probie: 
for teachers’ use. Some forty leaflets Municipal Civics: Street Paving 
; : Mur al Civic City Cleaning 
nging trom tour to twenty-two pages M Civics: Sewage and its D sa 
- , 8. N rk Charities 
ch. fitting into -ourse of stud re 
r h, fit gy into the cours Tt study, larg » < ee far the une of “Newark ; 
] revisions of the multigraphed eaflets Schools of Newark 
j } . 1 4 ‘ | True Story of the Passaic River 
compiled or copied and issue by the | Sculpture and Stone-Carving in Newark . 
brarv. were prepared by Assistant Superi M 1 pal Civics: City Finance 
, | | Si M ur Civics: Public Lighting 
tendent J. W Kennedy and published 1 t. Mut pal Civics: Municipal Care f Healt! 
ae 1:4: _ : ? Municipal Civic Police Department 
irge editions by the Boar hese ir 6. Municipal Civics: Fire Department 
sedl bv the children sit oly and sets are N Vark Adv : 
' ‘ — . . 8. M al ¢ K rty and its Relief 
pound tor teachers aqaesk use lhe Lal rary » Muni al « slic Educat 
, ‘ j M ‘ Civics dminis i of | 
compiled a complete index to the course of 41. Story of Celluloid - — 
study and many of its subsidiary leaflet 12. Stor f Shoemaking 
; ; 13. St f Jewelry 
and a guide to the other sources of infor 44. Hist und Map of the Changes in the Area 
mation his was published as one of the ‘ewark from 1616 to 191¢ 
leaflets and also incorporated in the New The extent to which teachers and pupils 
ark Study volume of the course of study have called upon the library material has ‘> 
mentioned above shown its usefulness and value, while the 


ver-fres! res ' sect exhibited 
ever-fresh interest in the subject exhibite: 
The Newark Study Course vy the children themselves* has proved the 

The Newark Study course has been in far more important point that this informa- 4 
use for about eight years, from the third tion about their city is by them found at- 











grade into the high schools rhe helps t tractive 
the study of Newark given the children of 

the citv mav be summarized as follows * The children are, in many cases, “learning to do 
loing Some schoo have a “‘school-city” gov 
Formal course of study, with definite 1 ernment, in which the city’s type of government is 
structions as to work in the several grades reproduced in miniature; some schools have “junior 
truc i ! i a Sia ce who wear arm-bands in lieu of uniforms, and 
Newark history, civil government, geography rotect the smaller pupils at busy street crossings 
and publi hygiene st as the b policeman does; and many classes, or 
. \ syllabus or guide t teachers in the ndividual pu; make investigations and reports on 





ns in their own neighborhoods, such as en 


use of the course mbered fire escapes, the illegal selling of impure 
| ] } 

3 An index to this course and t illied milk, unsanitary conditions, etc., and, wherever pos 

materi sible ils “get busy” and d something about it 
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Preventing the Tearing Up of 
New Pavement 


CLEVELAND, Oun1to.—One of the most 


ag 

gravating troubles of a street commissioner 
and one of the problems in street pavements 

ost annoying to property owners and ten 

ants is the rapid destruction of new pave 

ment, not by the ordinary wear and tear of 
use, but by continual digging by public 
utilities for the purpose of making new ser 
vice connections to residences or stores 
Progressive communities have grappled 
with this problem for many years, but 
largely in vain. In most cities it has come 
to be taken for granted that a new pavement 


be cut up soon after it has been finished, 


will 
to allow for individual house connections 
which could just as well have been laid 
prior to the laying of the new pavement, if 
only the prospective builders had given suf 
ficient thought to it. 

Cleveland has adopted a very effectiv 





AN UNBROKEN BRICK PAVEMENT ON A 
CLEVELAND STREET 












-WARNING - 


Thus STREET Wii BE PAVED —- 
ad Structures Gos and 
Pipes. etc: Must be put /n at once. 
Completion no permit to Cut 
wili be pronted for Five Years. 


HARRY L. DAWS. MAYOR 
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IME WARNING SIGN THAT AIDS CLEVE! 

rO PRESERVE NEW PAVEMENTS 
solution of this problem Municipal 
nances place a restriction on this indis 
criminate cutting of new pavement. Some 
tinie previous to the commencement of 
ing on any street, signs such as are sh 
in the accompanying illustration are post 
conspicuously along the street givin: 
notice of the work which is conte: 
and requiring all underground connectior 
to be placed before the paving is don 
Furthermore, it is provided that after 
ing has been laid it shall not be cut for the 
purpose of making house connections for 
period of five years, thus keeping the pave 
ment intact for this time 

HARRY I DAVIS 
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Salvage Values Considered in 
Emergency Construction 
Saginaw, Micw.—Owing to peculiar 
conditions, it has been necessary for the 
water department of Saginaw to resort to 
emergency installations to increase the 
water pressure thruout the city. Because 
of the consolidation of two cities, each of 
which has a water plant built in 1872, to 
form the present city of Saginaw, there 
are now two pumping stations, which di 
rectly supply 135 miles of water main, with 

1,200 hydrants. 

Increased facilities are needed at both 
pumping stations, but the possibility of 
the construction of a consolidated sta- 
tion within a few years has made it 











INTERIOR 
SAGINAW 
PUMPING 
STATION 


necessary to increase the pressure at the two 
existing stations by installing pumps which 
can be readily salvaged when consolidation 
takes place. This question has been before 
the people several times, but on each occa- 
sion it has failed in the necessary three-fifths 
vote for a bond issue. About a year ago, 
when the question of pressure became se- 
rious and the water department realized 
that it could not secure the necessary vote 
for a bond issue, steps were taken to in- 
stall emergency electric pumps at both sta- 
tions to increase the pressure. 

At the East Side station it would have 
cost something over $200,000 to increase 
the size of the force main, which supplies 
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80 per cent of the consumption from that 
station. This main would have to be sal- 
vaged in case of a change in the location of 
the plant, so a new auxiliary station con- 
sisting of two 3,000,000-gallon centrifugal 
pumps, each driven by 125-H. P. electric 
motors, was constructed on the river bank 
near the point of maximum consumption. 
Immediately after it was placed in service 
the problem of pressure was solved for that 
district. 

The situation at the West Side was some- 
what different. The existing pumping sta- 
tion is at the center of distribution, but the 
pumping equipment in the station is not 
adequate to provide the necessary pressure, 
and to rebuild it would involve consider- 
able expense for material and construction 
which could not be salvaged 
in case a new consolidated 
plant were built. To in- 
crease the pressure in this 
district, electrical pumps 
practically identical with 
those recently installed in 
the East Side station are 
being purchased. When 
operated, these will increase 
the pressure in this district 
about 50 per cent. 

The entire expense 
of both installations 
amounts to about 
$55,000, of which 
$13,000 is for water 
mains, which would 
have to be laid in 
any case, and it is 
figured that ma- 
terial representing 
about half of the 
balance of the cost can be salvaged and 
used in the construction of a new con- 
solidated plant 





F. JOHNSON, 
Commissioner of Light, Water and Sewers 


+ + 
A Municipal Ice Plant 


Omana, Nes.—After authorization by 
the State Legislature, the city of Omaha 
drew up plans and specifications for the 
construction of an ice plant, to be built 
south of and in conjunction with the Pop- 
pleton Avenue pumping station. Four 
necessary lots were purchased and con- 
tracts were let for building and machinery 
by the end of 1917. 
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This plant was con- 
structed out of the earn- 
ings of the Metropolitan 
Water District, which 
operates the water plant 
of Omaha, and material 
saving was effected by 
building it next to one of 
the pumping _ stations. 
The ice plant has a ca- 
pacity of one hundred 
tons of ice per day, and 
in connection with it an 
ice house is being built, 
which will be capable of 
holding 9,000 tons of ice. 
This will enable’ the 
plant to operate ten 
months of the year and 
will afford two hundred 

















tons or more of ice per 
day during the summer, 
thus practically doubling the effective ca- 
pacity of the plant and making it pos- 
sible to serve a much larger number of 
families 

During 1918, ice was sold to the general 
public at a rate of 30 cents per hundred 
pounds thru sales stations, and most of the 
sales were in 5-cent and 10-cent amounts. 
No ice was delivered at the homes, but the 
sales stations were located in the thickly 
settled districts and enabled many people 
to obtain ice who had previously been 
obliged to do without—a very serious con- 
ditton ,in such a crowded section of the 
city. 

On account of a shortage of ice in the 
city, the plant was opened before compl 
tion and operated in part capacity. It ré 
lieved a great deal of suffering, and pre 
vented an increase in prices by the private 
companies. Altho the plant at present 
built to supply only a small portion of th« 
ice used in the city, it has proved itself of 
great value to the poorer classes by en 
abling them to get ice at any time they 
wanted it and get it at a price which they 
could afford. While it is impossible to 
give figures at present, the city is fully sat- 
isfied with the success of the undertaking 
hoth because it is of general benefit to the 
public and because it is being operated so 
as to make a good showing from the finan- 
cial point-of view. 

F. P. LARMAN 
Acting General Manager, Metropolitan 
District. 
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DEMONSTRATING WINNIPEG’S NON-FREEZING STREET TAI 


Non-Freezing Street Tap 

WINNIPEG, MAantirospa, Can.—On ac 
count of the very rapid growth of the city 
of Winnipeg, it was almost impossible fot 
local improvements, such as sewers and 
water-mains, to keep abreast of the build 
ing activities, especially so where owners 
built on isolated lots. 
ple with water, Winnipeg introduced a sys 


To serve these peo 


tem of free taps on streets where mains 
had been laid. 

hese taps are placed near the outer edg 
of the sidewalk; and as the connections ar 
kept at a depth of 
the street level, it necessitated a key al 


feet, 6 inches below 


/ 


10 feet long to operate the sto] 


cock. The riser for the discharge of th 
water was straight pipe, with a branch 
discharge into pails. It was found almost 


impossible to prevent taps from free 
when the temperature dropped below zero 
preventing the people from getting water 
To overcome this trouble the writer 
signed a new style of street tap which 
stood the test and which did not suffer 
the slightest last winter from effect 
the frost when the temperature went 
low as 25 degrees below zero. Che prin 
cipal feature of this tap is the quick 
charge and the easy drip, which allows the 
pipe to drain quickly, the whole being 
tected by a frost jacket. The discharge 
controlled by a push button in top of tay 


THOMAS H. HOOPER 
Operating Superintendent, Water-W 
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Work of Newark Venereal 
Disease Bureau 

Newark, N. J.—For the purpose of as- 
sisting the army and naval authorities to 
control the spread of venereal disease, the 
Newark Department of Health established 
a Bureau of Venereal Disease on July 1, 
1918. This Bureau was given charge of the 
various venereal disease clinics conducted 
by the City Dispensary under the direction 
of the Department of Health. A director 
of the Bureau was appointed, a physician 
who is a specialist on venereal diseases, 
and the physicians who conduct the Dispen- 
sary clinics were assigned as his assistants. 
Two social workers were attached to the 
Bureau, a graduate nurse and a man speak- 
ing Italian. The City Commission made 
venereal diseases reportable to the Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Since July 1, 
brought to the clinics, male and female. 
Some patients came week in and week out. 
Cases of gonorrhoea brought to the clinics 
for treatment and supervision numbered 
983. We have had since that time upon 
an average 4 to 6 new cases per week of 


890 cases of syphilis were 


each disease. 

This Bureau has had the active coépera 
tion of the police, who have brought in 186 
suspected women, of whom 12 were positive 
for syphilis and 7 for gonorrhoea. Other 
cases brought into the clinics included those 
sent by the Federal Government, of which 
6 were found positive for syphilis and 1 
negative. Other cases sent in included 2 
from the Red Cross and 53 sent from the 
hospitals of the city. 

The work of the Bureau so far has met 
with very encouraging success, and we have 
been enabled by reason of the disease being 
reportable to follow up many cases where 
medical instructions were not properly car- 
ried out. The New Jersey State Law on 
Venereal Disease, Chapter 253, gives local 
boards of health very considerable power 
to supervise cases brought to their atten- 


tion by the army and naval authorities. 
The greater number of cases submitted to 
this department by the police are those 
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which have been brought to our attention 
by the army and naval authorities. 

A publicity campaign is being carried on 
by means of the sanitary inspectors, who 
place in public toilets and other places no- 
tices of the clinics held in the Department 
of Health, which are free to those unable 
to pay for a physician. At the same time 
warning is given against the misstatements 
of quacks, and if any such literature is 
found on these premises the sanitary inspec- 
tors remove it at once. Special clinics are 
held for gonorrhoea and syphilis, and a 
woman physician is in attendance on certain 
We feel that the focusing of public 
activities upon this problem will at last en- 
able us to evolve some definite solution in 
the control of venereal diseases in our com- 
munity. 


days. 


CHARLES V. CRASTER, M.D., 7 
Health Officer. 








PUBLIC SAFETY = 
* DEPARTMENTS 


Philadelphia Combines Police 
and Fire Stations 

PHILapetpHta, Pa.—The new Public 
Safety Building, to be erected at Twenty- 
fourth and Pitner Street, Philadelphia, will. 
include a police station, an engine and truck 
house, a boiler house and a stable. All told, ‘ 
the buildings will cover a tract of 35,000 
square feet. They will be of colonial design, 
as shown in the accompanying drawing, 
and will be constructed of red brick with ; 
limestone trimmings. 

The police station, which is to be at the 
Ritner Street end, will consist of two stories 
and a basement and will measure 36x98 feet, 
with a wing 30x63 feet. The first floor will ‘ 
contain a reading-room, a large assembly- 
room, a lounging-room and suites for the 
lieutenant, desk and street sergeants. Cell 
rooms for both men and women will also 8 
be located on the first floor. The second 
story is to contain the dormitories, sitting- 
rooms, lockers, wash-room and toilets. In 
the basement will be the game rooms and a 
large place for storage. | 

The firehouse is to be located at the Wolff 
Street end and will contain accommodations 
for a fire engine and truck. On the second 
floor there will be dormitories, showers, and 
other facilities for the comfort of the men. 
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THE PROPOSED COMBINED POLICE AND FIRE STATION AT TWENTY-FOURTH AND 
PITNER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
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In the center of the lot and between the two 
buildings is a one-story stable 31x91 feet, 
with a wing 31 feet square. This contains 
26 stalls, a mounting-room and store and 
harness room. This building is connected 
with both the police station and the fire 
house by a brick colonnade, thus making an 
ornamental group. The boiler house will 
be placed behind the stable. 

Exclusive of the grounds, the cost of the 


buildings is estimated at about $406,000. 
WILLIAM H. WILSON, 
Director of Public Safety 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
- AND SERVICE - 


Market Department Reorganized 

New York, N. Y.—The city of New 
York is buying and selling produce thru 
the Department of Markets, but that is 
quite a minor matter compared with the big 
issue of getting an open channel between 
producer and consumer, which the proposed 
market program attempts to make possible. 

We have been buying and selling produce 
about a year. All told, we have bought and 
sold about $250,000 worth of various arti- 
cles—eggs, butter, potatoes, etc. We have 
a little retail store in the twenty-third floor 
of the Municipal Building, where the em- 
ployes of the city and inhabitants of the 
city generally can drop in and purchase 
such items as coffee, tea, some canned 
goods, butter, cheese, eggs, sugar and the 
like. We have just finished distributing 7.- 
000 cases of eggs, which are carried in 
cold storage. These were sold retail to 
consumers after they were candled. Only 
the Grade A eggs were sold to the ultimate 
consumer. Sub-grades and cracks were 
sold to bakeries and the like. 

We have this power thru a grant from 
the State Food Commission of the State of 
New York, which was a war commission. 


























{ have made a request to the Legislature 
to enact a law giving power to any City in 
the state to buy and sell food, fuel or ice 
when, in the opinion of the officers of the 
municipality, such action is necessary. We 
may have started something in New York 
City that will be of far-reaching influence 
in the matter of cost of living to people in 
the future. At least, this is taking a step 
toward the goal of putting the producer and 
the consumer in direct contact, and allow 
ing the consumers to buy collectively, in 
such a way as to reduce prices 

In February, 1918, we asked and secured 
from the Board of Estimate and Appor 
tionment authority to establish the follow 
ing four divisions in the Department of 
Public Markets: 

1. Division of Production and Transpor 
tation —This division has to do with sur 


vevs of the country, making a study of 
food production in various localities of the 
state and the country which now supply, or 
might be used to supply, the needs of New 
York City; a careful study of the way food 
is brought to the city of New York—by 
what railroads and over what water routes; 
what use is made of express and parcels 
post. 

2. Division of Physical Plant.—This di 
vision has to do with the markets now in 
existence. The up-keep and enlarging of 
these facilities and the selection and ac 
quirement of additional grounds for mar 
kets in the various boroughs is a task for 
this division. 

3. Division of Distribution—Whatever 
purchase and sale of food is made by the 
city, thru the Department of Markets, will 
be handled by the Division of Distribution. 
This division may grow to be a great de 
partment in itself in a few years. 

4. Division of Information and Con 
servation.—This division deals comprehen- 
sively with information on foods of all 
kinds, with substitutes, conservation meth- 
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ods, educational propaganda, development 
of groups for intelligent and thoughtful 
consideration of the whole food problem. 
\n educational program stimulated thru 
the public schools, thru clubs, labor unions 
and every possible way will be used by the 
Division of Information and Conservation 
to encourage economy and thrift and the 
saving of food, and the necessity of main 
taining a high standard of physical living 
among all the people. 

What we are aiming at is a comprehen- 
sive terminal market scheme, with ade- 
quate provision for railroad connections, 
yards, storage, and market space, in each 
of the five boroughs of the greater city 
These terminal markets, we expect, will be 
equipped with platforms for freight cars, 
large elevators, refrigerating facilities and 
canning and conserving departments for 
perishable fruit not immediately sold 

This is the program which Governor Al 
fred E. Smith of the state of New York has 
endorsed and stands for, and this is th 
policy which the city is working to develop. 
JONATHAN C, DAY 


Commissioner of Markets 


+ + 
City Scales Insure Full Weight 


\LTOONA, Pa.—In the city of Altoona, 
the merchants take great pride in their 
scales, and few cities of similar size have 
as many costly and up-to-date scales and 
measuring devices. The merchants are al- 
ways ready and willing to cooperate with 
the Inspector in case he finds a faulty 
scale. It has been necessary only to call 
their attention to the fault to see that the 
defect was remedied. 

We make one annual inspection, visit- 
ing every place where scales or measures 
are used. Subsequently we make a rein- 
spection of faulty scales, and, when it is 
necessary, condemn or confiscate any scales 
or measures. In almost every case, when 
this second visit is made we find that if 
the scale was faulty, a new one has taken 
its place or else is ordered and on the way. 
The past year it was necessary to condemn 
and confiscate only 49 pieces. In a city 
that has possibly 900 stores and a large 
market we think this is a very creditable 
record. 

We have within a radius of possibly six 
miles eight or nine coal mines, and during 
the last year or two, when there was very 
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little coal shipped on the railroad, go per 
cent of the coal used in this city was 
hauled from these mines. Only two of 
them have scales, so all other coal was sold 
“he city purchased and put in 
operation December 12, 1918, a 20-ton 
scale. We now weigh every ton of coal 
that comes from the mountain and deiiver 
to every dealer a duplicate weight bill, one 
for himself and the other to be delivered 
to the purchaser. This plan will eliminat« 
all guesswork and will guarantee to each 
purchaser 2,000 pounds for every ton. 

W. B. DUNN, 


Inspector Weights and Measures 


by guess. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Portland Continues Dock 
Improvements 
PorTLAND, Ore.—During the last two or 
three years, practically all of the port im- 
provements which have been undertaken in 
Portland have been provided by the munici- 
pality, as are most of the additional port 
facilities which are contemplated at this 

















time. 

With part of the proceeds of the $3,- 
000,000 bond issue authorized in June, 1917, 
the Commission of Public Docks is now 
completing a  1,000,000-bushel _ fire-proof 
grain elevator and a pier 1,200 feet in 
length and 220 feet in width, covered with 
a transit shed 180 feet in width for the full 
length of the pier at the St. John terminal, 
for which a site containing 150 acres was 
acquired in 1917. A short article dealing 
with this proposed municipal grain elevator 
and terminal appeared in THE AMERICAN 
City for October, 1917, page 34I. 

In November, 1918, the voters of the city 
of Portland authorized the Commission to 
issue and sell port development bonds in an 
amount not exceeding $5,000,000, which, 
with the amount previously authorized but 
not expended, leaves at this time available 
for additional port facilities the sum of 
about $6,000,000. 

Appreciating the necessity, not only of 
providing adequate shipping facilities to 
meet the demands of the expected increase 
in the port’s waterborne traffic, but also the 
desirability of undertaking public works on 
as large a scale as possible during the 
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reconstruction period, the Commission has 
ordered the immediate preparation of plans 
and the letting of contracts for the con 
struction, at the St. John Terminal, of an 
other pier, 1,500 feet in length and 250 
feet in width, which will temporarily b¢ 
used as an open pier for the handling and 
shipping of bulk freight, such as lumber, 
structural steel, oils, etc. The pier which 
has just been completed will be lengthened 
300 feet, with transit shed, giving it a to 
tal length of 1,500 feet. These improve- 
ments are estimated to cost $801,224. The 
slips of this terminal are 280 feet wide and 
are dredged to a depth of not less than 30 
feet at low water. 

The Commission has also authorized the 
preparation of plans for a 12,000-ton float- 
ing dry dock, with the intention of pro- 
ceeding with its construction at an early 
date. The cost of this dry dock is estimat- 
ed to be about $1,000,000, exclusive of shop 
buildings and machinery. 

In addition to the above described im 
provements, the Commission has under 
consideration the provision of the following 
facilities for the port: floating ship repaii 
plant; floating ship coaling plant; coal and 
fuel oil storage facilities; and vegetable oil 
It is planned to have these facili 
ties in operation by the time that they are 
reasonably sure of being needed. 

The municipal terminals are well sup- 
plied with freight-handling facilities, but 
the Commission is fully alive to the neces 
sity of providing the most modern and ef 
ficient mechanical equipment to insure the 
expeditious and economical dispatch of ves 
sels, and for this purpose it is preparing to 
install such modern machinery at the St 
John Terminal piers as will give vessels 
the quickest possible dispatch. 

The coaling facilities of the port are h¢ 
ing greatly increased by the construction by 
the port of Portland of a 10,000-ton coal 
storage dock and handling machinery for 
the loading of barges for bunkering ves 
sels while at berth loading or discharging 
cargo, and a private firm is preparing for 
the construction of a direct ship bunkering 
and coal storage plant. 

The Commission has already three docks 
in operation, with a total berthing space of 
2,385 feet, and by private parties and rail- 
roads an additional water frontage of the 
port of over four miles has already been 
improved. 


storage. 
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rhe total amount of bonds autho 
by the voters of the city for port imp 
ment is $10,500,000, of which about 


500,000 already has been expended 
G. B. HEGARDT 
n of Put I 





Engineer, The Commiss 
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Irvington’s New Jitney Ordinance 
IrvinctToN, N. J.—The Board of Com 


missioners of the town of Irvington r 
cently enacted an ordinance for the re 
lation of automobile omnibuses, defining 
“auto bus” as any vehicle carrying passen 
gers for hire which indiscriminately ac 
cepts or discharges such persons as may 
offer themselves for transportation either 
at the termini or at points along the road 
on which it is to be used 

The ordinance requires that the owner of 
the auto bus must secure a license from th¢ { 
Board of Commissioners. In his applica 
tion must be indicated the estimated ca 
pacity of such bus, the route over which it 
is desired to be operated, and all the usual 
data as to the identity and responsibility of 
the owner. From the issuance of such li 
cense and the payment of the fee there 
for ($25), payable semi-annually, it shal 
be allowable for the owner or his duly au 
thorized agents to operate the bus, provided 
there is placed prominently upon it a 
placard to be issued 
of Streets, 


cense and the route for which the license 


bv the Commissioner 


giving the number of the li 


has been granted, together with the fare to 


ill cases where such fare 


be charged in 


exceeds 5 cents. No bus may be operated 


while any person is standing upon the ru 

ning board or other parts not intended fot 
a greater number of passengers than th: 
number stated in the application. No fares 
may be collected upon the bus while it is 
in motion. Among the stringent provisions 
of operation are the following 


Any driver w shall smoke and_ strike 
matches while operating an auto bus shall 
mediately forfeit his right to operate 

No auto bus shall park within the limits 
the town at any other places than those d 
nated by the Commissioner of Streets 

Passengers may be taken on and discharge 
only at the curb line. 
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Stopping on the right in order to get pas 
sengers will not be tolerated 

he Commissioner of Streets is author- 
ized, upon a written complaint of a viola- 
tion of these rules, to hear the complaint, 
take evidence and, if he is satisfied that the 
regulation has been violated, to forbid the 
owner or the driver to operate the bus for 
a period not to exceed one week 

Disobedience of these regulations or 
orders shall result in the forfeit of the 
right to operate until the Board of Com- 
missioners definitely reinstates the offender. 

HARRY J. STANLEY 
Commissioner of Public Work 
+ + 
How a Municipal Bakery Helps 
City Institutions 

New Orveans, La.—A novel enterprise 
has recently been undertaken in New 
Orleans, namely, the operation of our 
municipal bakery. Our output is from 800 
to 1,000 loaves per day. We furnish the 
House of Detention, the Parish Prison and 
the White and Colored Waifs’ Home with 
an ample supply of bread, equal from every 
standpoint to that supplied to the houses 
holders of New Orleans by private bakeries 

The machinery cost $1,110. Including 
freight and installation, the bakery cost the 
city $3,719.67. Counting material, labor, 
electric current, replacement fund, etc., our 
bakery turns the bread out at a cost of 5 
cents per pound. This bread would cost 
the city 8&8 cents per pound at wholesale. 
The above expenses, however, do not in- 
clude rent, delivery charges or the wages 


of a third man, who is a prisoner. The 
baker and his assistant are paid $70 per 
month each. They think, however, that 


they are entitled to better wages, and in all 
probability we will soon have to increase 
their wage. Our flour consumption for the 
first six months of 1918 was about 16,000 
pounds per month, and that quantity will 
be about our average for some time to 
come, unless conditions change. 

Without such data it would, of course, 
be impossible for any one to deter- 
niine from the purely material standpoint 
whether or not it is advantageous to oper- 
ate a municipal bakery. But above the 
mere saving of money was the conviction 
that we could always have a good supply 
of good bread, made of good flour and well 
baked, that led us to break away from the 
old system of contract with private bak- 
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eries for furnishing our institutions with 
bread. Moreover, the contract system was 
becoming daily more and more trying, un- 
satisfactory and undependable. 

Long contact and association with dere- 
licts, young and old, shows to us conclu- 
sively that a good supply of good bread 
has as great an influence upon their atti- 
tude towards life, their conduct and rela- 
tionship towards each other, and apparent- 
ly their moral reflections, as a good ser- 
mon, and we do not undervalue a good 
sermon or its effect upon our outcasts in 
getting them to take hold again and start 
life afresh. We believe that a municipally 
owned and operated bakery for the purpose 
of supplying such institutions as we have 
mentioned would be to the interest of every 
municipality, even if operated at a finan- 
cial loss. Nothing is so detrimental to the 
operation of any institution of a reforma- 
tory, penal or eleemosynary nature as a 
supply of poor bread. The physical and 
mental ills produced by the eating of soggy, 
unnutritious bread, outnumber those, in my 
opinion, that result from all other causes 


combined. 
ALEX PUJOL, 
Deputy Commissioner of Public Property, Division 
f Public Buildings 
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A New Municipal Garbage 
Ordinance 

WaLLtaA Watia, Wasu.—Thru the co- 
6peration of THe American City with 
the Health Department of Walla Walla, a 
new set of rules and regulations regarding 
the storing and collection of garbage were 
prepared and passed on the 27th of De- 
cember, 1918. 

The salient features of the new ordi- 
nance are: 

1. It is unlawful to deposit any kind of 
rubbish in any stream flowing thru the 
city. 

2. All’ shavings and other combustible 
material must either be removed from all 
buildings or baled. This refuse will be 
taken away from the premises by the city, 
the actual cost of the removal to be paid 
by the occupant or owners of the building. 

3. The City Commission fixes a schedule 
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of prices for the collection of all rubbisl idders for periods o ne. ft thr 
by the city and prepares rules to gover vears, the amounts rece 
the deposit and collection of rubbish 1908 the su f $3,706 
4. Owners and occupants of premises art Park Superintendent TI t] 
required to prevent rubbish from blowing Is I907 report t the Boa , 
around or accumulating in a manner to ears of experienc vith the 
become offensive or to increase the fire ers, recommended , 
hazard. sage that the Park Bi ‘ 
5. Ashes may not be deposited in an operation of the refectoy se] 
street or alley without permission part of the functions of the depart 
6. Ashes may not be deposited within te1 he benefit of the , 
feet of a wooden structure or in a con , 
bustible container lucted along age 
>. In residential districts owners and oc dairy I nch rooms t 
cupants must provide suitable containers ot pov . ane - Sneeye ‘ : 
not more than 30-gallon capacity to re oes “aber yg ae 2 : __ 
ceive ashes, tin cans, and all non-com irks it becomes just as 1 +] 
bustible food containers, the city to remove lut to ee that tl $s 
contents without charge, provided the et ; vest yee 
quantity is not in excess of 30 gallons per tbe pte . 
week. If receptacles are placed in an in nd comfort. Th ( 
accessible place, owners or occupants are : ul 
required to pay the cost of extra work for . t 
removal. rhe Board approved these r 
&. The deposit of glass, tacks, nails, etc t101 nd advis the concessio1 
which might injure automobile tires is for the service would be taken « the { ' 
bidden. lowing veat 
9g. The burning of leaves, brush, etc., on purchased at a cost of $7 { 
the pavement of sidewalks is forbidde: year’s gross sales a inted t S44 
10. All receptacles for waste likely to nd the profits were $ ) 
cause fire by spontaneous combustion must 1 net profit OT 93,028. 
be made of non-combustible material the equipment | 
11. Whenever the city has removed trash c1 ing steadily f1 ( 
and other rubbish and the owner or ocx the gross sales for 1917 amounted to $ 
pant of the premises owes money to tl 355.40, with a net profit of $13,762 
city for this service, the charge shall c¢ ng ll « Cpe ( ick ; | 
stitute a lien against the property. Proper tenance of the build 
authority and procedure for action against he Minnehaha | 
owners or occupants failing to pay are als the largest. is in operation fro Asa 
provided in the ordinance. October 15, and supplies 
FRED 3. So , p cafe fresh 
clic me-made \ - 
ic cream cones, sul es sod 
© PARK = | Sims souvenirs, souvenir post cars, 
kitchen with free ¢ rvice for 
DEPARTOENT parties, and a parceji checking ser ( 
five cents 
re ‘ 
Making Municipal Park Refectory sae scpaciioy ang 
. yarden is open from Si 
Service Pay tae Mee : P 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The  refectory nishes free music ere fi . me 1 of 
service in the parks of the city of Minn eight or nine weeks during the 
apolis has been operated under the direct There are also water sports. boating. ca 
management of the Board of Park Con noeing, etc. The Board operates two ele 
missioners since 1909. Before that time tric launches, making thirty-minute t 


the concessions were sold to the highest around the lake for a ten-cent fare. Th 
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BATHING IN LAKE CALHOUN, MINNEAPOLIS 

















MINNEHAHA FALLS, IN ONE OF THE MINNEAPOLIS PARKS 
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freshment counters are similar to those 
enumerated at Minnehaha Falls, with the 
exception that a cafeteria service is in oper 
ation. They have no waiter service of any 
kind. This place is well patronized and ap 
preciated by the public. 

Smaller refreshment counters are operat 
ed at the bathing beaches, the public golf 
course, the gateway building and smaller 
parks in winter where necessary, to accom 
modate the crowds. 

The present manager has been in charge 
since 1910 and has full charge of the em- 
ployment of help, subject to the rules of 
the Civil Service Commission. He does all 
the purchasing of supplies for the entire 
refectory service. Bills are audited by the 
Park Department and paid thru the regu 
lar monthly city budget system, except such 
as are subject to a cash discount for prompt 
payment. This latter item should not be 
overlooked. It did not take me very long 
to discover that many of the larger jobbing 
houses, wholesalers and manufacturers did 
not care to do business with us on account 
of the usual slow method of paying city bills 
thru the monthly budget system. I found 
that we could save considerable money by 
taking advantage of trade and cash dis- 
counts by prompt payment of bills. Spe 
cial arrangements were made with the 
City Treasurer, who set up a revolving 
fund for us, and we are now saving many 
hundreds of dollars annually. Other cit) 
departments are now working under similar 
arrangements and saving money thereby 

What are the results? Superintendent 
Wirth’s message to the Park Board in a 
late report gives the answer: 

“It can be said that the service has 1 
reased in efficiency partly thru betterment in 
equipment and desirable changes in arrang¢ 
ment of the buildings, and to a great extent, 
thru able and economical management and 
the employment of a good class of help. That 
the service given under the management of 
the board is better than that given by the les- 
sees, I believe no one will deny. That the 
financial returns to the board are also better 
than those obtained under the leasing out of 
the concessions is an additional gratification 
but the greatest satisfaction must be found 
in the fact that the public is given clean and 
reliable goods at reasonable prices and that 
the revenue secured by the board thru this 
service is again used for the benefit of th 
public in place of disappearing into the cot 
fers of speculating lessees.” 


Is it a success? With conservative busi- 
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ness management—no political jobs—go 
goods at popular prices, no unfair compet 
tion with legitimate business, a fair pro 
can be made. Our sales are increasing 
every year, requiring additional equipment 
and facilities to serve a growing patron 
age, which we believe 1s the best recom 
mendation that can be given for the servic 


rel dered 
Our motto is “Enjoy Your Parks 
CHARLES 0. JOHNSON 


Manager of Refectories, Park 
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Diversified Improvements in 


Zanesville 
7 ANESVILLE, On10.—It is incumbent upon 
those of us at home to see to it that our 
own community is a safe, comfortable and 
modern place for the boys who have beet 
fighting overseas to live in when they come 
back. Sanitary cities, pure water supplies, 


armories, paved Streets improved roads, 
Y. M. \.’s, and kindred improvements 
ind institutions will be duc ir men in the 
service when they return. If we can make 
some progress along this line prior to their 
arrival home, so much the better 

If the war had continued even one mors 
vear, it would have involved an expendi 
ture of billions of dollars. If it had cor 
tinued for several vears longer the cost 
would have been incalculable. The earl 


termnation of the struggle means an eno1 


s saving. By using only a small po 
tion of this saving in civic and public 
provements, we can make our communiti¢ 
odern and attractive in many ways Vie 
could well afford to expend for improve 
ments all the money that would have beet 
spent for the war during the vear 19I9 
Civic improvements and public works w 
help the returning soldiers to a job.. W< 
must not underestimate the importance of 
seeing to it that every man who returt 
from the service is able to secure emplo 
ment. We should like to see the Govern 
ent enact legislation looking to the im 
provement of every main market road in 
the United States. Some of the things that 
the city of Zanesville is doing along thes« 


lines of civic improvements are as foll 














to 
NO 


\ new water-works is practically com- 
pleted, involving an expenditure of $435,- 
000. It is a ten-million-gallon air-lift well 
plant. Twenty 10-inch wells were drilled 
lhe supply from these wells should prove 
inexhaustible, for the reason that the wells 
are in close proximity to the Muskingum 
River, the water from the river filtering 
thru to the wells. As the water is abso- 
lutely pure, the elimination of typhoid 
and other water-bred diseases is assured. 
The plant will be built within the appropria- 
tion provided, and the amount of extras is 
less than 2 per cent of the contract price. 
City water rates have been increased 25 
per cent because of increased costs due to 
the war. 

\ combination city hall and market house 
Luilding is now in course of construction 
and will be ready for occupancy by July 1, 
1919. The cost of this building is $100,- 
ooo, A new armory, to be built at an ex- 
penditure of $55,000, is in process of con- 
struction and will be ready for acceptance 
from the contractors within a few months. 
It will be equipped and ready for use by 
the time the boys are home from overseas, 
and the building will, of course, be of spe- 
cial interest to all men who have been in 
the service. 

The citizens have a fund of $200,000 for 
a new Y. M.C. A. The site has been pur- 
chased, plans have been prepared, and work 
on the building will be started in the early 
spring. A handsome Y. W. C. A. home 
has been purchased within the last few 
months with funds raised by popular sub- 
scriptions. It has been furnished and 
equipped and is now occupied. 

Our returning soldiers and sailors will 
be gratified with our road construction in 
Muskingum County, of which Zanesville is 
the county seat; 56.71 miles of improved 
roadway have been recently constructed. 
The types built have been mostly brick and 
concrete, but we have a number of miles 
of splendid macadam road. Zanesville is 
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on the great- National Highway, and with 
our new road construction we have an im- 
proved highway eastward to the Atlantic 
seaboard. More miles of good roads will, 
of course, be built during the coming year 
and each year thereafter. 

The cost of these improvements has not 
embarrassed us. In the several campaigns 
for money we have had in behalf of Lib- 
erty Loans, War Savings Stamps, Red 
Cross, etc., like other patriotic cities, we 
have exceeded our quota in each instance. 
However, I need scarcely observe that in 
order to accomplish these things it has been 
necessary for us to work. Under an anti- 
loafing ordinance passed by Council last 
year, it is made mandatory for every able- 
bodied citizen between the ages of 18 and 
50 to be engaged in some useful work. This 
ordinance has been executed with vigor by 
our officers, and the results obtained have 
proved the wisdom of the enactment. 

Prison labor is used in the up-keep of 
the streets and park improvements. One 
of our best park improvements was built 
almost entirely by prison labor. Using the 
prisoners in cleaning and repairing the 
streets has brought large financial returns. 
It is interesting to know that the construc-. 
tion of the National Highway eastwardly 
from Zanesville, which was built at the re- 
quest of the Government as a necessary 
war measure, was made possible by the use 
of prison labor from the State Penitentiary 
and Reformatory. Owing to the scarcity 
of labor, this improvement could not have 
been completed within the past year except 
for this labor from the state institutions. 
The prisoners were all delighted with the 
privilege of doing something to help win 
the war; we have the contractors’ word for 
it that each one did a man’s job. The par- 
ticular improvement is a 16-foot road, mon- 
olithic brick construction, 14 miles in length, 


and it was completed in approximately 195 
days. 


J. E. HARKNESS, 
City Solicitor. 
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Atmospheric Sanitation’ 


Smoke Abatement a Question of Education, and Dust Elimination a 


Problem in 


Municipal Housekeeping 


By C. S. Sale 


Formerly Assistant to the Director, Engineering Experiment Station, and Assistant Professor of Civil 
Engineering, University of Illinois, Urbana. Ill. 


TMOSPHERIC sanitation is a sub 
ject which most of us commonly 
refer to as smoke abatement. The 

title has not been used to confuse or per- 
plex, but rather to make clear at the outset 
that the problem of purifying the air of 
our cities involves much more than the 
abatement of smoke. Smoke is only one of 
several sources of atmospheric pollution, 
altho it is the most important single source. 

In every city where the ‘activities of in- 
dustrial and community life proceed upon 
any considerable scale, the atmosphere be- 
comes saturated with foreign matter which 
constitutes a variety of impurities. The 
presence of these impurities is damaging 
to property, injurious to health, harmful to 
vegetable life and altogether undesirable 
now that cities are taking a pride in their 
cleanliness and beauty. 

The need for better and cleaner air in 
our cities is apparent to all. Even the 
smaller cities and towns are suffering from 
the effects of air pollution. City officials 
have given attention to it, and in many 
cases ordinances have been passed prohibit- 
ing the discharge of smoke into the air, and 
are generally being enforced with admirable 
skill and good judgment. Most legislation 
having for its purpose the purification of 
the atmosphere has been directed against 
smoke. Little serious attention has been 
paid to other sources of atmospheric pollu- 
tion, such as street dust, building dust, rub- 
bish heaps and others shown in this article 
There is, however, a marked distinction be- 
tween the methods which may be success- 
fully employed to abate smoke and those 
which will serve to eliminate other sources 
of pollution. The problem of smoke abate- 
ment is both an engineering and an educa- 
tional problem; that of dealing with other 
sources of atmospheric pollution is one of 


* From a paper presented before the Illinois Munic 
pal League and the League of Illinois Municipalities 


the problems in municipal housekeeping 


Smoke abatement at present is a matter 
possessing all the importance which has 
heretofore been normally attached t 
plus the advantage of serving as a direct 
means of conserving fuel. It therefore has 
its old aspects as a municipal problem, and 
in addition its newer aspects as a national! 
problem, As a means of fuel conservation, 
[ do not place emphasis upon the possible 
recovery and utilization of heat units which 
may be contained in the smoky discharges 
from chimneys and stacks, but point rather 
to the obvious fact that the process of 
bringing about the abatement of smoke 
does, and to be successful must, involve a 
better understanding, on the part of fire 
men, owners or operators of 
ing plants, of the 


fuel-consun 
principles of good fire 
room practice. Better fire-room practice 


means fuel economy. 


Difficulties in Dealing with the Smoke 
Nuisance 
In dealing with the smoke nuisance it hag 
usually been the custom to consider only 
the visible aspects of smoke. Ordinances 
therefore, have sought to prohibit the emis: 


sion into the air of “dense” smoke, “black” 
smoke, “dark” smoke, “dense gray” smoke 
“thick gray” smoke, etc Che prohibition 
of noxious gases and offensive odors is 


included in the case of a few ordinances, 
but no satisfactory definition of these is 
given. Of all smoke abatement ordinances 
of the present time it may be said, there 
fore, that while the general purposes sought 
are evident enough, the definite basis upor 
which they may be enforced is lacking 
Dense gray smoke to one inspector or ob- 
server may bé classed as light gray smoke 
by another. 

Furthermore, .smoke abatement ordi- 
nances have generally been merely prohi- 
bitory in their terms. But those to whom 
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1. Waste materials dumped in alleys. 2 
ind unsightly or dry and dusty 
j refuse into gutters, to be collected late: 
has full opportunity to blow 


by teams 
out the finer particles 


has fallen the task of administering the 

law have found that a mere order to “stop 

making smoke” does not get results. Smoke 

inspectors found that there were only two 

ways to prevent smoke: either put out the 

fires or educate plant owners and firemen 

in the design, installation and operation of 

fuel-consuming plants. The problem be- 

came at once an engineering problem and 

an educational problem. It was found that, 

to abate smoke, changes often had to be 

made in boilers and always in operating 

methods and conditions. Individual plants 

had to be studied and individual instruction 
given. 
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IN CITY STREETS 


Unimproved alleys used by delivery wagons are either muddy 
Accumulations of } 


ashes and other waste on roofs. 


4. Sweeping street 
During the pr 


cess of loading the wagons the wind 


Securing Smokeless Combustion of 
Bituminous Coal 

(he present situation in the fuel market 
is such that practically the only fuel avail- 
able for use in many parts of the country 
is bituminous coal. It must be accepted and 
used for residences and apartment build- 
ings, as well as for industrial purposes. 
This condition still further complicates the 
smoke problem, because house heaters 
which burn Pocahontas or anthracite satis- 
factorily generally require much greater 
care and more frequent attention when 
bituminous coal is used. Without under- 
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taking a detailed discussion of furnaces and 
heaters, and their operation, it may be said 
that smokeless combustion of bituminous 
coal and its economical use involves com- 
pliance with certain definite principles: 

1. The fresh coal should be introduced 
into the firebox at such a point and dis- 
tributed in such manner that the combust- 
ible gases distilled from it will be required 
to pass over incandescent portions of the 
fire or over surfaces which are maintained 
at a high temperature. Observance of this 
principle promotes the ignition and com- 
bustion of the distillates. 

2. The stream of gases arising from the 
fresh fuel must be heated quickly and must 
be kept at a high temperature until the pro- 


SOME OTHER REASONS WHY 
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cess of combustion is well advanced. The 
use of a fire-brick arch under which the 
distillates may be burned is an aid in se- 
curing this condition. 

3. An ample supply of air, under proper 
control, should be available to aid the com- 
bustion of the gases which arise from bitu- 
minous coal. 

4. The proportions of the furnace and 
the firebox should be such as to provide 
an ample flame-way. This condition is nec 
essary in order to allow sufficient time for 
the burning of the gases. The length of 
flame-way in many types of furnaces may 
be increased by the use of a baffle wall or 
of arches. 

The Engineering Experiment Station of 
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CITY STREETS ARE DUSTY 


1. Handling the refuse from building operations by chutes. 2. Neglected back yards where cl en 
and fowls pulverize the surface. 3. Old plaster and other material from,wrecked buildings mpe n 
vacant lots. 4. Teams handling merchandise of many kinds stir up the bare earth and scatter litter. 6. Coal 


handled by hand from the cars. 
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the University of Illinois has recently is- 
sued a circular, designed to meet the needs 
of the layman rather than the engineer, 
which sets forth certain fundamental prin- 
ciples involved in the economical operation 
of house heaters. 

With reference to the broader phases of 
atmospheric pollution, in which every city 
official is interested, it should be recognized 
that: 

1. Smoke has three distinct characteris- 
tics, to each of which a suitable standard 
of measure may be applied. These are 

1) Visible properties 
Solid particles 
(c) Gaseous products 

2. Smoke is responsible for only approxi 
mately two-thirds of the pollution in the 
air, the remaining one-third having its ori- 
gin in sources the disposition of which is a 
relatively simple and inexpensive matter. 

By “visible properties” of smoke is meant 
those properties which impart visibility to 
it or make it apparent to the eye. Public 
interest has been centered in this aspect of 
smoke, and it has been assumed that a chim- 
ney which did not give forth a discharge 
visible to the eye was not a source of atmos 


pheric pollution. This assumption is not 
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borne out by the facts. Tests have shown 
that stationary plants discharging thru the 
smokestack as much as two per cent of the 
fuel fired may appear smokeless to the eye. 
On the other hand, it has been shown that 
stacks recording a smoke discharge of high 
visible density may be emitting in the form 

solid particles only a small fraction of 
one per cent of the fuel fired. Thus there 
s apparently no relationship between these 
two aspects of smoke. Both are objection- 


able. Visible smoke is offensive to the eye, 
and solid or dust particles from smoke- 

cks are injurious to property, to vegeta 
tion and to animal life. In densely popu 
lated cities the discharge of solid particles 
mounts to about 600 tons per square mile 
per annum; even in cities of moderate size 
the deposit is as much as 300 or 400 tons 
per square mile per annum. 

This brief survey of the problem of at- 
mospheric sanitation does not, of course, 
touch all aspects of it, nor concern itself 
with details of procedure. It is a problem 
which all cities sooner or later must face 
and solve, and it is obvious that it is one 
for the engineer or for the city official who 
is trained in a knowledge of the details in- 
Ived in such an undertaking 





New York Police Department on the Trail 
of the Auto Thief 


QO numerous have been the reports of 
stolen automobiles in New York City 
that the Police Department has its 

“Auto Squad” of detectives, who specialize 
on automobile thefts. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
something of how automobile thieves work 
rhe first picture was taken shortly befor« 
the car was stolen. The second shows the 
car as it was found in a Harlem barn by 
two detectives of the Auto Squad. These 
detectives made a practice of placing under 
surveillance all sheds, garages and barns 
used as possible storage places for stolen 
cars. It was suspected that one of these 
sheds housed an automobile that had been 


stolen from in front of an apartment house 
in upper Manhattan, and, working on this 
theory, the detectives entered the shed and 
discovered the stolen car in the condition 
pictured. 

While the detectives were making a 
search of the barn, two of the auto thieves 
irrived on the scene ina stolen Ford. They 
were immediately placed under arrest. 
Upon examination, the prisoners admitted 
that they were engaged in stealing automo- 
biles which they would take apart and sell 
piecemeal as extra parts. This they had 
found to be extremely profitable. 

Their arrest served to clear up a number 
of other stolen car cases with which they 
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Cleveland’s Municipal Library 
By H. C. Hodges, Ph. D. 


Formerly with Division of Municipal Administration and Public Service, Western Reserve University 


MONG those municipal reference | 
braries which have been successi 
in forcing their services on their 


spective constituencies, th 


1 
’ 


one at Cleve- 
land is rapidly building up an enviable repu 
tation. It was opened in December, 1912, 
at the old City Hall, in a room for which 
there was no other demand, and by the sun 
mer of 1916 its usefulness was so recog 
nized that it was assigned to spacious and 
strategic quarters in the new building. 

In its -early career the library placed 
limited personnel at the service of the Char 
ter Commission, responsible for the exist 
ing organization of Cleveland’s governme 


nt 
Li 


It also provided the index for the report of 


the Commission. At the present time, be- 


sides performing the routine functions for 
which it was established, 


it has developed 
the fol 


lowing activities 


tended for mu 


ion and advice in connection with the 


It furnishes texts, pamphlets and bibliog 

lies covering subjects of examinations 
Civil Service Commission. 

2. It provides unsolicited and scheduled dis- 

ribution of its magazines among City Hall 


solicits additional copies of 


, pertinent 
uwazines for 


mi r periodic distribution in the City 
Hall. A list enumerating sixty-one titles has 
een distributed, asking that interesting sub- 


t 1 for “delivery to your desk.” 

4. It serves as a distributing agency for 
mphl and notices of suitable content, in- 
I icipal employes. 


. ae tains a mailing list for Cleveland 
ylications 
It serves as learing-house for inf 


ne course 
eae) 


government for public employes, given by 
e Division of Municipal Administration and 
ublic Service of Western Reserve University 

n rially assists the Committee of Fif 
a citizen committee, representing fifty 
ind organizations, which is investigating 
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the advisability of the city-manager plan for 
Cleveland. The library cooperated nthe 
preparation of a bibliography for the use 

the Committee. An extensive survey on this 


subject was made by the librarian. 
8. It works with the Publicity Department 
of the city government. 


1e 
9. It co6perates in a broad way with th: 
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various departments of Western Res l 
versity. 

10. It places on the desks of officials in tl 
City Hall the most advanced information 
those subjects in which they should be inte: 
ested. 

11. It keeps en h rt t 





Zone Law Bans Billboards from Residence 
Districts 


By Herbert S. Swan 


Secretary, Zoning Committee, New York 


RIOR to the adoption of the zoning 
resolution there existed in New York 
absolutely no safeguards to protect 

residential districts against billboards. Ad 
vertisers were free to erect huge signs 
wherever they wished, whether the sit 
chosen was opposite a church or a wart 

house, a park or a railroad yard, a home o1 
1 gas house. No locality had any amenities 
which the billboard was bound to respect, 

it could go anywhere. A private dwelling 
had no more rights in a residential district 
than fences featuring theatrical extrava 
ganzas or whiskies and tobaccos. 

All this has been changed by the zoning 
resolution which prohibits property situated 
in residential districts from being put to 
any but the following uses and the accessory 
uses customarily incident to these uses: 

1. Dwellings, including dwellings for one 
or more families, boarding-houses, and hotels 
having 30 or more sleeping rooms 

2. Clubs, excepting clubs the chief activity 
of which is a service customarily carried on 
as a business 

3. Churches 

4. Schools, libraries or public museums 

5. Philanthropic or eleemosynary uses or 
institutions, other than correctional institutions 

6. Hospitals and sanitariums 

7. Railroad passenger stations 

8. Farming, truck gardening, nurseries or 
greenhouses 

The term “accessory use” does not in- 
clude any building or use not located on the 
same lot with the building or use to which it 
is accessory. A private garage for more 
than five motor vehicles is not deemed an 
accessory use. Presumably the only kind 
of signboard constituting an accessory us¢ 
is the ordinary “to let” or “for sale” sign 


fecting the premises on which it is lo 


Commercial advertising can in 
= ] of 1 “—— r ‘ 
« aeeme icCessory tf any OT! the 
specifically permitted in residential districts 
The erection of signs in the future | 
therefore be confined to such sections of the 
city as are situated in business districts or 


restricted districts. 


he city’s determination to enforce th 


rovision of the zoning resolution has been 


demonstrated in several 


instances by the 
revocation of permits mistakenly issued f 
the erection of billboards in residence dis 
tricts 

he zoning law, it must be remembered 
is not 
Uses not conforming to the restrictions in 


provisions 


retroactive in any of its 
posed on the districts in which they ar¢ 
situated are allowed to continue provide 
they existed in the district previous to July 
25, 1916, the day the law was passed. Hurt 
ful or harmful uses, which have invade 
residential neighborhoods since that dat: 


] 


unless authorized by the Board of Appeals 


after a public hearing at which all property 
owners immediately affected by the pre 
posed use were notified to appear and hav« 
their objections heard, are in the nature 
of violations. 

The zoning resolution has at one stroke 
done more to remedy the billboard evil in 
the residence districts of New York City 
than all the laws and ordinances previous! 
passed on this subject put together. 
of merely regulating the height, size an 
construction of signs, it frankly recogniz« 
the fact that there is no such thing as 


Instead 


billboard respectable enough to rub elbows 


with churches, schools and private homes, 
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The Permanent Traffic Guide: Is It a 
>. 
Protection or a Menace? 
° 
Some time ago permanent safety isles were thought to be all that the name 
implied. Modifications in the form of trafhc posts, some of them lighted at 
night, and ornamental vases filled with flowers, were rapidly developed, until 
nearly every community in the ( had one or more such devices as aids 
in directing trafhi 
In the December, 1915, number He AMERICAN City (p. 698), the 
question was raised, “Are permanent safety isles really safe?” and comments 
from municipal officials and others were printed in that and subsequent issues 
At that time none had challenged the legality of such trafic posts or safety 
isles, altho many had seriously ques ed th safety. Now comes a forme 
State Highway Commissioner of Ne ersey, who alleges that all such devices 
are unlawful obstruct f the | His letter is printed below and 1s 
lowed by 1 from ! itcrested im public safety in a 
California city which is not yet worried about the legality of its posts, but ts 
ncerned with their beauty and effectiveness. 
Comments upon these two points view from readers of THE AMERICAN 
City wil be recewed with interest the Editors 
Are Permanent Traffic Posts cautions, and because they divide the traffic 
Illegal ? into two channels, thus preventing much 
lo THE Eprror o-r THE AMERICAN CITY confusion, annoyance and delay. The re- 
l'raffic posts are of value because they sult is a reduction in the number of acci 
ittract the attention of the traveling publi dents which take place at such intersec 
: 
| 
TRAFFIC POST WITH PERMANENT BASE 4 FEET WIDE PLACED AT INTER- : 
SECTION OF ROADS, WHICH MIGHT CAUSE ACCIDENTS OR LOSS OF 
: LIFE, FOR WHICH LOCAL OFFICIALS MIGHT BE RESPONSIBLE 
to the fact that the traffic in both directions tions. 
at the point marked warrants special pre- | favor traffic posts that have small bases 
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and are movable. Such posts are especiall 
necessary where there is no traffic office: 
on duty. A permanent base located in the 
center of the traveled road is, under 
New Jersey laws, an illegal obstruction, 
and if it were the cause of damage to 
vehicle or of injury to a person, the official 
who caused the placing of the obstruction 
would be liable to indictment. 

Che broad legal principle upon which we 
base our statement that fixed posts in the 
highway are an illegal obstruction is that 
enunciated by the courts of several states, 
to wit, that the public is entitled to free and 
unobstructed use of the highway between 
indicated lines; for example, if a certain 
portion of the highway is set aside as a cat 
riageway and is defined by curbs or othe 
natural objects, the public is entitled to 
expect and to have free and unobstructed 
use of the portion of the highway thus 
marked out. This principle is recognized i 
the several ordinances and regulations pub- 
lished by municipalities; thus, any building 
material deposited in the highways must 
have placed upon it at night a light to war 
the traveling public of an obstruction wher: 
legally none should exist. 

Highway contracts provide that in all 
cases the contractor shall be liable for dam- 
ages to persons or property which result 
from any obstruction of the highway. To 
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A Concrete Vase as a Traffic 


Guide 
lo the Editor of THE AMERICAN CITY 
Che accompanying photogr Lf shows 


form of traffic guide adopted by the cit 








ORNAMENTAL TRAFFIC POST ON 


A STREET IN MODESTO, CAI 
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Modesto, Cal. It is made of reinforced 
concrete in the form of a vase and is sur- 
mounted by a receptacle containing flowers, 
ferns, etc. Beneath this, in a hollow square, 
is an electric light shining in four direc- 
tions, and lower down in the panel is the 
usual “keep to right” sign. The post is 
lighted from the city’s street lighting sys- 
tem thru individual transformers at low 
voltage and a current of 6.6 amperes. 

The posts are maintained by the women 
and the merchants on whose street corners 
the posts happen to be located. Several re- 
ceptacles are furnished for each post, to 
guarantee that there will always be fresh 
flowers or such other foliage as the season 
may suggest. 

In our business section, where we park 
the traffic in the middle of the street (as the 
picture shows), the traffic guide has a de- 
cided influence on the movement of vehicles 
along the street before they reach the inter- 
sections. While there is room for one ve- 
hicle to pass another, the tendency is to trail 
behind, and this brings them to the inter- 
sections under control. Then again, the 
flowers on the pedestals are of themselves 
an invitation to be cautious, for no one with 
a spark of love for the beautiful will de- 
liberately knock over a vase of flowers or 
foliage. 

In the residential districts the parking 
at the curb, and again the traffic guide 
respected, for its weight suggests a broken 


S 


5 


lender, a possibility which the driver is 
careful to guard against. 

We are convinced that each post is as 
satisfactory as a policeman at the same 
spot. It is “on the job” and no one has 
ever been caught “cutting corners.” No 
post has ever been damaged, therefore no 
machine has been touched; no part of a 
car can touch a post until the wheels run 
on to the base. The posts are removable, 
and can be set aside for parades, etc. Ex- 
perience with lighter and cheaper posts 
shows that people develop a delight in 
carrying them off or destroying them. 

A small American flag no larger than a 
lady’s handkerchief set in a brick at an in- 
tersection will control traffic as readily as 

policeman and take three shifts of eight 
hours each without complaint. I hardly 
think the traffic guide could take the place 
of a semaphore or other means for con- 
veying intelligence at crossings where traf- 
fic is constantly passing, and its use will 
always be confined to those districts where 
travel is normal. 

The records of the Police Office do not 
show that any accidents have occurred at in- 
tersections where traffic guides are located, 
and there are plenty of records of wrecks 
and other accidents at other places. 

In my opinion a traffic guide should not 
be made permanent, as there are many mu- 
nicipal improvements, such as excavations 
for sewers, water, conduits, etc., that might 
be inconvenienced by such a fixture. 


Modesto, Cal. W. I. CARPENTER, 
City Electrician. 





On the Calendar of Conventions 


Marcu 24-25.—Pasco, Wash. : 

Washington Association of Commercial Organi- 

sation Secretaries. Semi-annual convention, Sec- 
retary, A. F. Marsh, Chehalis, Wash. 


Apri 9-12.—Curcaco, Int. 


American Physical Education Association. <An- 
nual convention, Secretary, Dr. J. H. McCurdy, 
93 Westford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 

Aprit 14-19.—Minerat We ts, Tex. 

United States Good Roads Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary, J]. A. Rountree, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Aprit 25-26.—PurLaperpenia, Pa. 
American Academy of Political and Social 


Science. Annual meeting. Secretary, 
_ Ky Logan Hall, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
Aprit 29-May 1.—Sr. Lovts, Mo. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. Annual meeting. General Secretary, 
Elliot H, Goodwin, Riggs Building, Washington, 
dD, C 


Aprit 30-May 2.—NasnHviLie, TENN. 
American Institute of Architects. Annual con- 


vention. Executive Secretary, E. C. Kemper, The 
Octagon, Washington, D. C, 
fay 1.—Sr. Louis, Mo. 

National Association of Commercial Organiza- 
tion Secretaries. Readjustment Conference. 
Secretary, J. P. Hardy, Commercial Club, Fargo, 
N. Dak. 

May 6-8.—Ortawa, Ont. 

National Fire Protection Association, Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Franklin H. Wentworth, 87 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

May 13-14-Cuicaco, Iii. 

American Association of Engineers. Annual 
convention. Secretary, C. E. rayer, 29 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

May 16.—New Yorx City. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. An- 
nual business meeting. Secretary, F. L. Hutchi- 
son, 33 West 39th rests New York City. 

June 9-18.—Burrato, N. 

American Water W, orks Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary J. M. Diven, 47 State 
Street, Troy, N. Y. 
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“Back to School!” 


HE Back-to-School Drive begun last 
fall by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor 

as a means of returning to school some of 

the thousands of children who deserted their 
books as a result of the war-time demand 
for labor, is still in full swing. Thirty 
eight states, the District of Columbia, and 

New York City are now actively engaged in 

rounding up the deserters and trying to 

persuade them that the training offered by 


the schools pays in dollars and cents and 
in health and increased capacity for enjoy 
nent. The actual work of the drive is being 
done thru the Child Conservation Section 


of the Council of National Defense, which 


is organized into state, county, and local 
units. In each school, committees have been 
formed whose first duty is to study child 
labor and school attendance laws. After 
that they go to the county superintendent 
the school principals, and teachers to get 
accurate lists of the children who have not 
returned to school. Then begins the real 
work of getting the children back. 
are called upon, and the committee members 
talk over with them why it is important not 
only to the child but to the country that he 
be well prepared for work before attempt- 
ing it. Where the reasons for leaving are 
pecuniary, an adjustment is attempted so 
that the child can return. The 
urges that the adjustment take the form of 
a scholarship similar to those in practically 
all of the colleges, and in certain city school 
systems. The average amount of school 


Parents 


Bureau 


scholarships is $120 a year, and it is hoped 
that as a result of the drive an average of 
at least one will be founded for each of the 
281,000 schoolhouses in the United States 

The opening of the schools for the fall 
term gave the Children’s Bureau an oppor- 
tunity to find out to just what extent chil 
dren were leaving prematurely, 
whether those who had worked on vacation 
permits were returning, and, in general, the 
conditions among working children. \ 
series of inquiries was made in typical in 
dustrial and commercial centers to throw 


school 


light on these and other questions. The 


Philadel 
Pitts 


cities studied include New York, 


phia, Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, 


burgh, Washington, Wilmington, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and several smaller 


cities In 
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side schoc 
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and insures a maximum 8-hour day and 


prohibits night work for children between 


14 and 16 emploved in factories. But even 
with this law in force, many children undet 
14 will be able to work at some time, in 
some occupation, in practically every stat 
] 


in the Union These children will receive 


only such protection thlic opinion de 
ands that they shall have 
The Children’s Bur emphasizes thi 
fact that the success of the Back-to-School 


' 


ind Stay-in-School Drive depends larg 
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upon an educated and intelligent public 
opinion which will insist upon the complete 
enforcement of child labor and school atten- 
dance laws and demand that each commu- 
nity shall see to it that its children are not 
deprived of schooling because of poverty. 
lhe school welfare committees are urged to 
secure for their communities the visiting 
teachers, vocational advisors, and similar 
means of guarding the school child’s well- 
being which have proved their value in 
other localities. 





Municipal Town Planning in Delhi, India 


REVIOUS to the Imperial Durbar in 
1911, Delhi was an _ unimportant 
town, not even the capital of a prov 

ince. Situated some 300 miles from Lahore, 
the capital of the Punjab, the city had been 
neglected; it had developed in a haphazard 
fashion, with practically no attempt at 


planning. 


town 
rhe city was very poorly situated for de 
velopment ; it was hemmed in on all sides | 
obstacles which prevented its normal ex 
pansion. On the east was the Jumna River; 
to the north was the European settlement 
called the Civil Lines, with an intervening 
strip of government land used for militar 
purposes; to the South was a large area of 
eovernment land covered with the ruins of 
former cities; and to the west was the 
Ridge and a large Mohammedan cemetery 
known as the Kadam Sharif. Expansion 
being difficult, the only course left open to 
the landowner was to build more stories to 
his building. Anyone acquainted with India 
and its narrow village lanes can easily 
imagine how high buildings have caused 
congestion and affected the physical wel 
faire of the community. 
According to the July issue of The Local 
Self Government Gazette, of Madras, the 
immediate effect of Delhi's being pro 
claimed the capital of India brought the 
question of municipal development and 
town planning to the foreground. After 
the decision of the Government to build the 
Imperial Capital to the south of the city, 
it was obvious that Delhi must expand to 
the west. 


How the City Is Expanding 

Several schemes have been put into op- 
eration, notably that known as the Karaul 
Bagh or Western Expansion Scheme. An 
area of some 800 acres was acquired at a 
cost of about $80,000, and this has been 
laid out on very simple lines. Roads from 
60 to 100 feet in width have been cut thru, 
crossing at right angles, dividing the land 
into rectangular blocks. These blocks have 
been divided up into plots by narrower 
roads, and each plot has been subdivided 
into units. The unit varies from 50 square 
yards for menials to 400 square yards for 
the middle-class settlers, lessees being al- 
lowed to take up as many units as they 
chose. It was seen from the beginning that 
the well-to-do classes would prefer remain- 
ing in the Imperial City, and that the West- 
ern Expansion would not attract anyone of 
more than moderate means. 

Leases for building sites have been 
granted for 90 years at the rate of about 
$20 a year for 100 square yards. Those 
people who have been dispossessed of their 
homes during the course of development, 
residents of Jaisinghpura and of Karaul 
Bagh itself, have been given similar leases 
at half that rate. 

The scheme provides for a central park 
of 50 acres, facing which a large site has 
been allotted on special terms to the Ayur- 
vedic and Unani Medical College. Schools, 
a police station and small bungalows suit- 
able for Indian habitation will also be lo- 
cated on the park. The broadest of the 
roads have been planted with trees, So 
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far the extension has been 
connected with Delhi by two 
good roads. A third road giv 
ing direct access to the south 
of the city via Paharganj is 
to be constructed. This road 
will greatly aid in the develop- 
ment of the land near the 
Kadam Sharif cemetery. 

\ second large scheme is 
that of building at Daryaganj, 
where for many years had 
been the cantonment of Indian 
When the new bar- 
racks were built some ten 
miles away. 140 acres within 
the southern walls of the city 
were left in the hands of the 
municipality. As yet the town 
planning here has not been 


troops. 


greatly developed. 

Perhaps the most striking 
development in Delhi has been 
the construction of a broad 
road 80 feet wide from the 
Queen’s Bridge to the Ajmere 
Gate. The city wall has been 
demolished, and _ shop sites 
have been sold in the northern 
half, which is known as Burn 
Bastion Road. The southern 
section, known as_ Garstin 
Bastion Road,-is being con- 
structed on similar lines, and 
it is expected that the con- 
gestion in the city proper will 
be somewhat relieved by some 
of the traders taking up these sites. The 
road backs on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Goods Yard, and so is favorably 
located for wholesale trade purposes. The 
construction of the road had a marvellous 
effect upon land values. Waste land which 
would not have brought 10 rupees per 
square yard has been leased in its developed 
state for five times that amount, in addition 
to which annual ground rent is paid at 2 
per cent of the leasehold price. 
lots have leased for as much as 90 rupees 
per square yard. 

The Financial Resources 


The lands which are being developed all 
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belong to the Gover nt and not to 
nunicipality. Accordingly, the n i 
funds have not been utilized. The G 
ernment has made special grants to the 
municipality for the development of the: 
Nazul lands, and has taken the premia paid 


when the leasehold has been sold. On the 
other hand, all ground rents go to the mu 
nicipality, with the proviso that su 
come is used for further improvements in 
the city. With the exception of the build 
ing of the new Imperial Capital, all develoy 
ment work has been in charge of the 
nicipal engineer, as this arrangement was 
found to be more convenient. 
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Dependability and Staunchness the Watchword S| 
in Municipal Motor Truck Service 
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Copyright Ledger Art Service, Philadelphia, Courtesy American-La France Fire Engine Company. 


PHILADELPHIA’S AUTOMOBILE FIRE APPARATUS IN SERVICE 
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CUMBERLAND COUNTY’S FEDERAI TRUCK DRAWING RUSSELI GRAD 
MARYLAND HIGHWAY 




















YANKEE PLUCK ‘NARROWLY AVERTED A CALAMITY 


This U. S. Army Garford truck was coming from Camp Grant, N. C., heavily loade 
cinders. As it approached the point marked X in the picture, the driver saw that a motor 
cycle was stalled in the center of the bridge. There was no time for the driver of th 





motor-cycle to save himself, and the soldier at the wheel of the motor truck could not s 
down. There were only two alternatives open to him: either to run down the man on tl 
motor-cycle or to turn sharply and save him. Quickly choosing the latter and risking his ow: 
life, the driver of the truck veered, missing the motor-cycle and its rider but st t 
heavy bridge-rail. 

This turned the truck sideways and back, so that it plunged headlong down the « ink 
ment and stopped in the position shown. When the picture was taken, the load of cinder 
had been removed. Fifteen minutes later the truck was pulled back onto the ro 
nobody being any worse off for the narrow escape, it proceeded on its way, not being damag« 
at all after its downward leap. Undoubtedly the driver of the motor-cycle owes his life t 


the quick action and courage of the truck « 
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Chamber of Commerce Buildings—Their Uses | 
and Possibilities 


The Second Instalment of a Series of Items on the Homes of Commercial Organizations, 
with Descriptions of Their Club Facilities and Their Uses as Community Centers 





7 ra | I j - imimal, wit a jawr degree of pride. He 
1 f im attract resid urrounded with beautiful lawns and gardens. 
le builds imposing chur und cathed? fine schools, spacious parks and costly country 
these and 1 ot ways he ws a keen appreciation of substantial, 
permanent, impressive and mtiful things s ttany wonder, then, that when iis Chamber 
f Commerce has a mea ition and cheap furniture, the average American fails to 
associate and value it a with thos t lestrable things of life with which he is 
laily associated Vill j ) rt 1 and culture and happiness springing 
from a basement or an att n othe rds, will he expect the stream to rise above its 
urce 
The Chamber ( mer must ne institutionalized. It must be given a home 


id surroundings in keepu uth tts ideals and purpose. Opportunity must be afforded 





ti contact f wats memovers acu s must be provided for meetings, equip- 
ment for educationa rk, machinery f tilicing all the latent forces of the citizenship. 
l Chamber of Comme? me must t ivic center of the community; a place 
dear ft cw n iw ” ; real ft them 
Devs \l | Detroit | Cor erce rente except the auditorium, the income from which, 
vas eT ‘ I N2a t of $260,000, ex wit the membership dues, constitutes the Board's 
of the ] h the bu ng < et source of revenue 
$ chase 1908 elling ‘ he building contains three stories and a basement 
at ed for offices of the ard until 1912 rhe and covers the entire lot of 106 x 120 feet. Opening 
rigis f the ert s $70,00 lt ir from a small vestibule on the first floor is a spacious 
1912, en the present ng was erecte the lat by Next to this on one side are the offices of the 
lone was th about twice that he roject secretary and his immediate staff and on another side 
was fina y the issue of $ n serial bonds s the lounge room, 80 x 46 feet, and two large alcoves. 
‘ series 1 ible s e to t I ounge is supplied with writing tables, luxurious 
property is veste in the Boar f ¢ e as ettees and chairs, and with about fifty current maga 
whole nes and papers lelephone booths, a cigar stand, a 
When the Board of Commer s considering eck room, a lavatory and two smaller offices cover 
erection of a ing of it the estion of the rest of the floor 
whether the st ture should conta tores and offic In the basement, besides the heating plant, kitchen . 
for renta I 1 be adapted s to the uses of nd pastry-room, there are a large dining-room which 
the Board, was debated fo long ‘ The latter ‘ accommodate over 400 guests, four private dining 
plan fina pr led, ar experis has demonstrat rooms, a grill room accommodating over 200, four 
the isdor t decisior None of the building is ves, which can be curtained off as private dining 














THE DETROIT, MICH., BOARD OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
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THE LADIES’ DINING-ROOM IN THE DE’ 1 OARD 
OMMERCE BUILDIN«‘ 
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LAKE CITY 


E BUILDING 


kitchen 
parlo 
sixth 
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fl 
bedrox 
the Industrial C 
reau, the Soldiers’ Welfa: 
Red Cross W 
berty I 

organizati 
of the 
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facili 
of 
ger erally; t 
make the Club 
entertainment fund 
le every year certain 
embership dues for 
] ¢ Q 


>: io 


club 


and 
interests 
very 
ng 


An 


il 


rooms 
is | 
portion 
entertainment 
cost 584, the land $75,000 
equipment $57,198, making the 
ilding project $405, The Com 
building 
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of 
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hand at the time 

required for the 
portion by floz 
embership in the Commercial 
h member a part owner 
institution The Club’s 
sources of revenue are 
membership dues and the 
ceipts from the dining-r 
ar | sleeping rox 


ore 


ey 


ning 


ea 
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Quincy, Iu The Qu 
Chamber of Commerce occupies 
approximately 15,000 square 
feet of space in the three 
story-and-hasement building in 
which it has its headquarters 
On the ground floor are the 
private office of the Business 
Manager, the directors’ room 
the assembly-room and or 
the offices of the Fuel 
istrator and the Red Cross, the 


clerks’ office and the receptior 
room. On the second - 
are the offices of the Farn 


Improvement Association 
the Home Improvement 

ciation of the county, the 
vention hall and the dining 
hall. The third floor was used 
during the war exclusively 
a Red Cross workshop, and 


as 


commodated 500 workers It 
is the intention now to use the 
space for the social features 
of the Chamber’s work ri 


kitchen, which is fully equ 





with up-to-date appliances, is 
in the basement, also the stor 
room, the Chamber's record 
oom, and‘a lavatory for men 
Twenty-nine affiliated and 
ten cooperating organizatior 
are quartered in the building 








a as 
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They pay $15 a 
s space as they 
I building is 
for the 
bers rhe dining-l 
been opened, but it 


» begin operating it 
he parlor, however, 1s 
cely furnished, and with its 
ano, comfortable chairs and 
uiing matter 1s very inviting 
rhe rganization does not main 
tain an entertainment fund at 
resent, but expects to establish 





















\r average of seventy-five 
eetings are held in the building 
every month by the many civic 
d commercial organizations 
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THE QUINCY, ILL., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


industrial work of the Chamber of Commerce.” That iry to } the members 
fund is being reimbursed out of the eceipts frot . . 4 argel the 
rentals of different parts of the building. The build ; ; 
ing is held in trust by the Board of Trustees. The ‘ et : 4 
members hold the majority of the stock in the indus Bcee ¢ : ee. 
trial ind, and so have an equity in the building s not operate a restaura 
hich they surrender when they cease to be members nt fund 
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Chicago’s Crime Commission 

Cuicaco, ILtt.—Chicago has a new Crime 
Commission whose purpose is to 
and drive 
It is not going to de- 


avowed 


check crimes of violence crim- 


inals from the city. 
lay its activities for a preliminary study of 
the causes of crime; it is going to deal with 
they exist find a 
remedy and apply it at Com- 
mission is 


conditions as to-day, 
once. The 
to clear the name of 
and convince the stranger that it 
is not a haven for the thug, hold-up man 
aml murderer. 


resolved 
Chicago 


The Commission had its origin in a spe 
cial appointed by the Chicago 
\ssociation of Commerce to study crime in 
this particularly crimes of violence 
\fter many months of hard work, the com- 
mittee reported its conclusion and recom- 
mended that a permanent organization be 
formed to wage an aggressive 


committee 


city, 


war against 
The association promptly acted 
on this suggestion, and, under its auspices, 
the Chicago Crime Commission 
formed, with Edward W. former 
United States District Attorney, as presi- 
dent. The Commission is now at work. 

The lines along which it is working are 
plainly shown by the report of the original 
committee. This committee, in seeking the 
causes of crime, first looked into the com- 
position of the Department, and 
found that it was too small, compared with 
the forces in other cities, shown by 
the following table: 


catunt One patrolman to 427 


evil-doers. 


was 
Sims, 


Police 


as is 


London of population 


POND <csnvaccees One patrolman to 358 of population 
OS er, One patrolman to 367 of population 
oh kaw ned One patrolman to 492 of population 


New York «...... One patrolman to 553 of population 
Philadelphia .....One patrolman to 468 of population 
GRIME sc ecewon One patrolman to 712 of population 


This was not the only shortcoming of 
the police force. The committee found 
that the efficiency of the Department was 
seriously affected by the fact that command- 
ing officers use their appointive powers for 
political purposes. Moreover, Chicago po- 
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licemen lacked proper training in the rules 
of evidence, a defect that has prevented the 
conviction of many offenders. 

Next, the courts were looked into. The 
committee found many defects. 
were 


The courts 
lax in granting continuances and 
permitting a reduction in the degree of 
crime charged. Further, too much latitude 
was allowed attorneys for the defense in 
questioning veniremen. The modifying of 
sentences without notice to the State's At- 
torney was condemned, as was the custom 
of assigning inexperienced judges to the 
criminal bench. 

“Much of the prevalence of crime,” the 
committee declared, “may be attributed to 
our jury system. In no cases 
capital offenses or conspiracy 
does there seem to be any real necessity for 
the use of a grand jury.” It was pointed, 
out that delays fatal to successful prosecu- 
tions would be avoided if it were possible 
to begin prosecutions without grand jury 
action. The committee remarked that the 
law requiring a unanimous verdict in a 
petit jury case greatly increases the diffi- 
culties of conviction. 

The State’s Attorney is hampered hy as- 
sistants chosen for political reasons and 
not because of their ability. The inade- 
quacy of the records of habitual criminals 
also was pointed out. The carrying of 
concealed weapons and the working of the 
parole law also were touched upon. 

Among the remedies suggested by the 
conimittee were: 


Establish a larger police force and one guilt- 
less of political taint. 

Appoint better judges and impose restric- 
tions upon the granting of new trials. 

Repeal the law permitting a change of sen- 
tence after it has been imposed. 


defects in 
outside of 


Take choosing of judges out of the “sink- 
hole” of politics. ; ; se 
Dispense with juries in certain criminal 


cases, which would be to the advantage ot 
the community and would not be unjust to the 
defendant. 
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4 Beg riminal prosecutions, ex 
tal offenses and nspiracy harges ling tienen Boost 
j information 
; ee 
4 Maintain efficient bureaus f re = 
3 e ‘ Lhe ecomnit 
| Amend indeterminate sentence and parol the following 
ve ; < te 
ws 01 tate tions « the 
\ ‘ further study of the ie 
ent defectives — re 
; Bring about legislation to separate tl las ggestions ft 
a the normal citizens | strugg¢ ¢ 
\ e the punishment more sever 
( ‘ 
rying of concealed weapons 
ROBERT B AC 
M ger The ¢ ag 
eng? ig: 
; + + t lut 
; , . ~ : 
A High School Girls’ Chamber 
‘ 
of Commerce 
KANSAS City. Kans \ Girls Chamber 
Commerce has been organized | t i 
oung women attending the high school 
his it The novel organization 
= tivitie 
rowth of the Junior Chamber of 
erce organized by the boy students of thi riotis 
S e school a ear ago and reorganized r and eli t 
this veatl - < 
ealize t 
he young women who are leaders of tl ] : 
eW organization say they realize that th evet plo 
bovs have accomplished many civic and also expects « 
social betterments with their organizat 
ind they believe that they, too, can es 
much for the city. The girls have elected ‘ 
lirectors and they are to meet soon and ( 
elect a pre sident, a secretary and a treasuret t hould start 
They have used the by-laws of the senior ~ : 
Chamber of Commerce as a guide, and de ER eee. 
clare that they will do any civic dut is hat the , 
signed them by the parent organization lopted at the 
E. A. WARNER that liberal pol 
Assistant Manager, Ka is City, ans ( 1 to add t 
} { ce ' 11 
+ + nky sen 


The Grand Rapids Method of duce the working : 
Reducing Unemployment the working force; and that ot 


GRAND Rapips, Micu.—A Commu 


tae 


Conference on Unemployment was held 
Grand Rapids recently, at which were dis . TT 

cussed the many angles of the uneniplo hould returt » scl 
ment situation. It was attended by rep nae as 
sentatives of practically all the ctvic, com ae enn he 
mercial and welfare organizations of th siceemmiiniad tini 
city. The problem of findin 4 emplo ment ° | t al 
for the returned soldiers, sailors and ot I 
war workers was recognized to be so s 
rious as to require immediat ction on the nat Natior 
part of those who have it it their power to ity, to their homes, th 
control the situation. The resumption of  ' Prious pro 

normal spring activities, such as road 6 Th: 
building, street work and the construction nn under Da 
of public improvements, it was seen, would 1 that all disable 
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- Have You Ever Stopped Wi 
iN To Figure Out Ml | 


| Nl the many advantages of half round flat | ) | IH 
bottom culvert pipe for city use? We make i) 
\\ ( this type of culvert from “Geunine Open } 
{\! (il Hearth Iron” and they can be readily used IN) i 
when the fill is not sufficiently heavy to 
We permit the use of the right size of round i i 
} riveted pipe for the capacity needed. The 
bottom sections can be had in lengths of 
6, 8, 10 and 12 feet, thereby giving a more 
i rigid culvert than if the bottom were made 
ti | | | iL of shorter sections. The top sections on the | 
Ni other hand are made in multiples of two 
I feet. When a pipe becomes clogged it is 
i easy to dig down and lift the two foot top 
| section where the stoppage exists after 
{ which the top section can be replaced with- 
out the necessity of digging up the whole 
| pipe or stopping traffic altogether. | 














| Let us have your address so we can send 1 
further particulars. Wit) 














"Ge NEWPORT CULVERT @ || 


NEWPORT, KY. Aly 
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MARCH, IQIQ 


selves of the free tuition, support al d voca 
tional training offered by the Government 
7. That all banks and other financial insti 
tutions should encourage by their liberal as 
sistance all activities which will create « 


ment 
8. That all private citizens should patri 
otically help to create employment by making 
all kinds of repairs and improvements requit 
ing labor; in fact, that everybody shoul 
loosen up” in order that business in genera 
may be restored to normal confidence and a 


tivity 


rhe organizat.ons represented at the 
conference were asked to lend their stron 
upport to the movement, and to send copies 
of the recommendations to similar organi 
\ tew of the 


organizations have appointed aciverti 


zations thruout the country 
local 
ing committees to see that ads are run in 
the daily papers advocating one or more of 
the several points enumerated in the reco: 

endations, and to emphasize especially 
1€1n 8, The official in charg2 of the local 
office of the United States Employment 
Service reports that this publicity has bees 
very beneficial and that many more peopl 
are cooperating with him than formerly in 
furnishing work for the unemployed men 
C. ROY HATTEN 


tary, Grand Rapids Citize League 


La Crosse to be Replanned Before 
Important Improvements 
Are Made 

La Crosse, Wis.—This city desires to 
erect a suitable memorial to its soldiers and 
sailors and it has also been planning to 
build a new railroad station and additional 
schools. At a meeting of a committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce formed for the 
purpose of handling special “after-the-war’’ 
problems, there was authorized the creation 
of a Memorial Commission of eleven. 
\rticles of incorporation have been applied 
for in the name of the La Crosse War 
Memorial Commission. At the first meet- 
ing of the Commission, it was agreed that 
a city plan be secured as a preliminary to 
further action in connection with the im 
pertant problems before the city. 

The following resolution was presented 
and unanimously carried at that meeting: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this meet 
ing that in view of the problems of the city in 
connection with school buildings and their lo 
cation, and in order that no mistake be made 
in the proper form and location of the pro- 
posed Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial, a com 
plete city plan be procured before any further 
action is taken.” 
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Dr. John Nolen has been « ’ y the 
Commission and is now at work prey 
a complete city plan 

The La Crosse C] 


has five representatives the War Mer 
rial Commission, and its secretar 

| xecutive secretary of thi har 
Commerce he othe ‘ ers a \ 

\. A. Bentley and Willia orranes 





resenting the city: t 
\bel N. Moore. represent 
and L. F. Easton, represent 


(ommission of rosse. 
TAY 
E xe S 
{ 
+ + 
New Bulletins 
LU BURN N \ ( 
Sullctin, the oft | 
Auburn Chamber of ¢ 
CouNcIL BLUFFs, | 
Way, the official month! itio1 f the 
Council Bluffs Chamber of ( 
Pieua, OHIO iqua Prog t il 
onthly publication of the Pi ( 
Commerce 
Pontiac, M 
Pontiac Board of ( é 
» 
Recently Issued Printed Matter 
\KRON, OHIO Che i8-1919 Year 
the Akron Chamber of ( 
CANTON, OHIO Che Fift \nt 
of the Canton Chamber of Cor ree r IQI8 
is published in a pamphl tit 


I 
the city of Diversified Industries 


CARLISLE, Pa—The annual report 
Carlisle Chamber of Commer For 
year 1917-18. 

CLEVELAND, Ont he report of 
vestigation of Housing Conditions of W 


Workers in Cleveland,’ made by the Com- 
mittee on Housing and Sanitatio f t 


Cleveland Chamber of Commerce y the 
United States Home Registratior Servi 
The investigation was finance y tl 


Advisory War Committe: 
HANNIBAL, Mo.—The ye 


nibal Chamber of Comn é ntait 
port of activities for tl ear end 
30, IgI9. 

New York ( ry te 
gram tor 1919 of the City Clu 
has recently been issued 

New York Stati The supplement to tl 
monthly bulletin of the Chamber of ¢ erce 
of the State of New York contains tl ) 
ceedings of a special meeting called t : 
the tentative draft of the proposed treaty 
imendatory and supplementary to tl New 
York-New Jersey Treat of 18 j 

TAcomA, WasH Che annual report 
Tacoma Commercial Club | ( 


Commerce for the year 1918 
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AN IDEAL COMBINATION | 


THE OTTERSON EDUCTOR 
and | 
THE STUDEBAKER FLUSHER 


These two machines work together with the utmost efficiency in the cleaning of streets 
for the reason that the flushing machine washes the dirt and debris from the street pavements 
into the catch basins Following this, the Otterson Auto Eductor comes along and cleans out 
the catch basins thoroly and quickly. One Otterson Auto Eductor will handle all of the debris 
that several flushers might deposit in the catch basins 


Why maintain the old, filthy and costly and unsanitary method of cleaning catch basins 
by hand when the Otterson Auto Eductor, as shown below, will help to keep your city healthy 
by maintaining your catch basins in a clean, efficient and sanitary condition, and at the same 
time save money for your city over the hand method? 


The following letter from D. R. Lyman, Chief Engineer of the City of Louisville, Ky.. 
will interest you in this connection: 


“During the first twelve months that this machine was operated, the actual operating 
expense, including labor, fuel, and repairs, has averaged 62c. per basin. The machine has 
cleaned 5,500 basins, which represent a total operating expense of $3,410.00. Previous to the 
purchase of this machine, hand cleaning averaged $3.40 per basin, which wouod represent an 
expense of $18,700.00 on the 5,500 basins cleaned during the past year. The Auto-Eductor 
has consequently effected us a saving of $15,290.00 in twelve months’ time. These figures 
did not in either case include any allowance for depreciation. If 20% be allowed for annual 
depreciation, the average cost per basin would be increased to S6c., and the total annual sav- 
ing decreased to $13,970.00, but it is worthy of note that even under this method of account- 
ing the machine has more than paid for itself in one year’s time.” 


EQUIPMENT MOUNTED ON ANY 5-TON CHASSIS OF SUITABLE STANDARD MAKE 


The Otterson Auto-Eductor Company 


817 FAIRBANKS BUILDING SPRINGFIELD, OHIO ; 
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Changes Among The Secretaries 


A list of the recent changes and new appointments occurring among the secretaries 
| of commercial and civic organizations thruout the United States. 
Readers are asked to notify the Editors of such changes as soon as they occu 
| in order that the list may be made as complete as possible each month. 








W. J. Barrett has resigned the secretaryshi 
of the Fulton, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce. t 
accept the secretaryship of the Geneva, N. \ 
Chamber of Commerce. He is succeeded | 
James E. Lanigan, principal of the Phill 
Street School, Fulton. 

R. C. Bretu has been elected secretary of the 
Canton, Ill, Chamber of Commerce, su 


eedl 





Frank E. Birch. Before entering the milita 
service, Mr. Breth was aSsociated with thx 
\lerchants Association at Green Bay, Wis 

W. C. Catt has been elected secretary of the 


Yoakum, Tex., Commercial Club, and has also 
been appointed to take charge of the Unite 
States Government Employment Station at 
Yoakum. 

H. VAN R. CuHaAse, formerly president of the 
City Development Bureau of Chicago, has be 
come manager of the Membership Department 
and Members Council of the Association of 
Commerce of New Orleans, La 

Howarp B. Cox has been 
of the Ozona, Texas, Chamber 

[THORNDIKE DELAND, Ist Lieut. 340th Field 
Artillery, has received the Distinguished Serv- 
ice War Cross from General Pershing for ex 
traordinary heroism in action near Marimbois 


elected secretary 


of Commerce 


Farm, France. Before entering the military 
service, Lieut. Deland was secretary of the 
Denver, Colo., Civic and Commercial Associa 
tion. 

M. J. DuryYEA has been elected secretary o 
the reorganized Chamber of Commerce at El 
mira, N. Y. 

LutHer Extison has resigned as_ business 


manager of the Jonesboro, Ark., Chamber of 
Commerce, to enter the mercantile business 

Henry T. Farr has been elected secretar 
the Phillipsburg, Pa., Chamber of Commerce 

J. F. Gattap has been elected secretary « 
the Clinton, Okla., Chamber of Commerce 
succeeding E. E. Saylor. 

[HOMAS GRANT has tendered his resignatior 
as secretary of the Washington, D. ¢ 
of Commerce. 

C. R. Hauke is the new 
Chamber of Commerce at Chinook, Mont 

ANpREW HepMAN has been elected secretary 
of the Webster, S. Dak., Commercial Club. 

W. C. Hoiiister has been appointed secre 
tary of the Waukegan, Ill., Chamber of Com 
merce. 

W. E. Hotmes has been elected secretary of 
the Wichita, Kans., Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. Holmes was formerly secretary of the 
Sioux City, Ia., Commercial Club, and re 
signed that position to become Community 
Supervisor of the Chicago 


yT 


secretary of the 


’., Chamber 


District of the 


Community Organization Bra 

ance Depart ent 

STANLEY H H rCHIN | < < 

retary of the Lake | ty | 
( rit ‘ oO Paines le ) 
Benjamin J. Brow Be ‘ g 
United States Ar \ 

ecretary of t il 
Trade. 

F. W. JENSEN has been elected s« 
the Manhattan, Kans., ( mber of ¢ 

ceeding G. L. Baker. Mr. Jenset 
erly secretary of the Cl ( 
at Edgerton, Wis 

I M KERBOW has resigne the se et 
of the Sulphur Springs, ex.. ( 
Commerce, to accept thy ret 5 
( hamber f Com1 erce Jenton, 1 ex 

\. L. McWitiiaMs has een electe secre 
tary of the Greenheld, Ol ( I r ial 
Club 

GEORGE C. Morris has been elected secret 
rf the Altus, Okla., Chamber tr Ce merce 


su -eeding A. S. J. Shaw 


C. A. Murpny has been elected secretar 
ind treasurer of the Bellevue ( merci 
Club. 

M. P 


NEIGHBOR has resigned as managet 

the DuBois, Pa. Cl I n 

accept the positi 

Pa., Chamber of Commerce 
M. J. Norrety is the new 

Santa Anna, Tex., Cl | 
J. J. Novak hi 


1e Commercial ¢ 


lambper 
n of manager of the Alt 


t 


O. T. OLson is the new secretary 
White Butte, S. Dak., Commercial Cl 
H. J. Overturr has resigned the s 


ship of the Bend, Ore., Commercial ¢ 
J. FRANK QUINN is the new secretar 
Warren, Pa., Chamber of Commerce 
L. M. RHEEM has resigned as se 
the Helena, Mont., Commercial ¢ 
gage in other business 
_" R. SPE AROW has been elected secre 
the St. Helens, Ore., Cham 
JouHN STEVENSON has resigned the secret 
ship of the Stratford, Ont., Board f Tr 
He is succeeded by Frank Macktli 
CLARENCE WALTERS has resigned 
tary of the Brownwood, Tex., Chamber 
Commerce, to enter the oil | 
Porter A. WHALEY has resigned as 
tary of the Brownwood, Tex., Cl 
Commerce, to accept the secretaryshiy 
Wichita Falls, Tex., Chamber of ( erce 
Mr. Whaley succeeds B. F. Johnson, who re 


signed to enter the 


usiness 
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— dependable 


RUCKS can’t 
afford to lose 
time. 


Minutes count in the 
delivery of merchan- 


dise. 


(Sood tires prevent 
delays. 


Dependable tires are 
built to wear, and 
meet the rugged con- 
ditions encountered 
in actual use. 


Fisk Solids are de- 
pendable—you buy 
them with confident 
knowledge that you 
are making a wise 
and permanent in- 
vestment. 


wt atadt 


THE FISK RUBBER Co. 


of N. Y. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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; Electric Signs That Speak for Cities 
By Arthur W. Park 


HAT teps are being taken to let 1O 

he outside world know that 

city is something more tl 
the map? Is there anything 

tewn which commends itself to the 
in general? These are questions whic 
constantly recurring to progressive 
fhicials and to business men everywhe1 
he value of advertising needs no de 
lense lhousands ot dollars aré De 
every day to produce thru advertising a ~™! 
ecihe psychological effect which 
assist in the marketing of a_ parti 
product. But it is surprising how little 
being done to apply this business prin¢ 
to municipal affairs; how small ts the « ervel e he 
fort which. until the last few years | 
been made to “sell” a city to the res 
the world, particularly when the business 
success of the city may be depende 


large measure upon the reputation the 





city enjiovs 1n 1ts field 
of operation, be it large 
or small 
Chere are, however. 
number of cities 
hich are paying a 
great deal of attention 


to first impressions as 





a municipal advertising 


asset. They are at 





See 


D R aid * E RY 


té mpting to create fav FINE ORCHARDS 
orable first impressions 
among travelers and 
visitors, which may be 
passed on, thus estab- 
lishing a good reputa- 
tion for the city out 
side its immediate 
vicinity. 

One of the mediums 
thru which this is being 
accomplished is the 
electric sign. Cities 
are having these signs 
placed at railroad sta- 
tions, emphasizing the 
good points of the mu- 
nicipality and giving 











bare outlines of its ad- ; 
vantages. Cedar Rapids, rRA 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust - 









































the 
street are carefully patched 
with’ Tare KP The 
hape and contour are as goOd as when first laid in 1909 Upper view shows intersection constructed with “ Tarvia-KP."’ 
Lower view shows “ Tarvia-KP" pat hing on road maintained 
with “ Tarvia-B." . ) 
Have You Di d “ Tarvia-KP” ? 
- 
ave I1ou wiscovere arvia § 
Every few weeks another road authority of much cheaper and quicker patching from 
some city or town or village discovers ‘‘ Tarvia saving in labor 
KI _— Patch ban h gran a Ihe time is approaching when the damage 
_ yn ling material that can be used af any caused by the inroads of winter on macadam 
1 of the p ° ° . 
oom ne year and bituminous highways and streets must be 
Now it’s Scarsdale the beautiful residential repaired 
a - W ee ee "2 — NOW is the time to “‘catch on to the real 
On October svth, 1 15 ranklin enshaw, value of ‘Tarvia-KP’.”’ 
Street Commissioner of Scarsdale wrote i q : " ‘ “= > 
Small holes filled promptly with ‘“Tarvia-K P 
I regret that I did not ‘catch on’ to the real ‘ = r . 
value of ‘Tarvia-K P’ until this year, as I have patches will save many dollars of expensive re- 
used over 16,000 gallons of other materials pair work later on. 
for patching each year, except 1918, when I 4 ‘ : 4 
used 8,000 gallons before trying KP. While “Tarvia-KP” can be ordered NOW. Freez- 
the patching material used has been good, ing won't hurt it; it can be used even in the : 
Tarvia-KP’ is better and far more economical, ; : 
as with 5,000 gallons of ‘Tarvia-KP’ I have winter, whenever the roads are free from snow. 
put in very nearly as much patching as I did —— . 
with 8,000 gallons of other material. Now, Write our nearest office for free booklet 
next time you run up against a fellow who showing each step in patching a road with 
thinks he has the best there is, make him “Tarvia-KP.” 
take a barrel of KP and show him how to . ss 
ce y 4 re. 2 - ~ S as cP , . . 
use it You will have a new customer, as KI Write for illustrated booklet and further in- 
works easier—goes further and makes as good a - 
a patch as anything I have ever used. Result formation 
} 
. New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh The * Company Detroit _ Birmingham — 
. Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
Atlanta Dich Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon a Youngstown Toledo 
. Columbus ichmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY. Limited Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax,N.S8. Sydney, N.8. 
: 
: 
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“CEDAR RAPIDS SUITS ME” 


IT WILL YOU 


AN ELECTRIC SIGN THAT WELCOMES THE TRAVELER AS HEART \ N 





HOPKINSVILLE, ILLINOIS. f the largest el 


Population 28.444 and still erowing electric advertisis S I 
¢ direct ré ts 
here is deep psychological appt ta 
such a sign as the following, which is im leven that they a 
portant when it is remembered that ever mes 
person who reads the sign is a potential « An el 
tributor to the prosperity of Hopkinsvill portant as the 
Che reader’s impress‘on is that Hopki1 but it attracts 
ville is boasting because it has something t lers 
boast about Forever afterwards he asso Thru th 
ciates Hopkinsville with that electric sigt ed, the impressiot 
and its air of prosperity | Honkins le 
\ town that shuns publicity never gets sents business 
very far as a town. According to report mil iwa ti 
ide recently by analysts emploved | t the 





Home Rule in Texas 


N a paper recently prepared by Albert formly satisfactor I rt 
\. Long, Secretary-Treasurer of th satistactt ' 
League of Texas Municipalities and ‘*"' 7 gis he "pecan ggesst ‘ t 

Secretary of the Bureau of Municipal Re cane of the temnintions t 

search of the University of Texas, the fol yosed upon themsel 

lowing summary has been given of progress ters fiave the right t 

in Texas cities under the home rule amend ss t TI sage 

ment to the constitution : oan aiiias Niaieee wehatent tien aii 
The municipalities have been very active it irable and highly sat t 

amending and adopting their charters under menace to | | 

the grant of home rule power Thirty-one the inclinati ea 

cities’ have adopted new charters, and onl nder the guise of “general 

three’ cities have rejected proposed charters umbrous statutes 

[wenty-six cities’ have amended their char irely | 1 natur 

ters, while proposed -amendments have bee \ 

defeated in eight cities* Eight cities’ h . ~ . - . - 
adopted new charters and also passed amend Lubbock, MeKins 

ments. Some of the amendments were passed Ange Shermar 

before and some after the adoption of the new Vernon, W 
charters. Almost every city of any size, ex wee =” wt 

-epting Fort Worth, has taken action under Abies R 

the home rule provision. But the uncertainty burne, Da El |} c 
of the population of many small cities that °° Ma, se lerchall Mis 
have in the neighborhood of 5,000 inhabitants iota wack wen S 
renders it impossible to ascertain just what Terr lexark t 
per cent of the eligible cities have availed the: 4. D ga 

selves of the privileges of the home rule laws a ae ‘ 


Home rule in Texas has proved almost uni {cKinr Mineral V 
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‘Permanent improvements” are permanent only in so far as they are 


protected against the destructive effects of time and the elements. 
Whether the structure be of concrete, brick, stone, steel, or wood— 
whether it be sub-level or above-grade—there is a ‘‘Minwax’’ Product 
that will give it Permanent Protection at the lowest cost per year of 
service. Conserve your investments by adopting ‘‘Minwax’’ Struc- 
tural Insurance. Write for Bulletins 11, 12, 13 and 14. 


MINWAX COMPANY, INC., 18 East 4ist Street, New York 


Chicago Pitts>urgh Cleveland Detroit Baltimore Cincinnati 
Portland Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Influenza—Destroyer and Teacher 


A General Confession by the Public Health Authorities of a Continent 


Reprinted by 


Permission from The Survey 


By George M. Price, M. D. 


f is but natural that influenza should 
have been foremost in the thoughts 
and in the discussion of the more than 

one thousand health commissioners, admin- 
istrators, officers and workers of the coun- 
try who gathered recently in Chicago for 
the meeting of the American Public Health 
\ssociation. These health workers, “the 
greatest life-saving crew in the civilized 
world,” as President Hastings of Toronto 
designated them, had gone to Chicago fot 
light on the subject of utmost interest to 
their communities, which include not only 
the great cities, but the villages of the whol 
United States. They were all eager to find 
out “if the influenza epidemic should be r¢ 

peated next year, shall we be able to face 
our people and say we are ready?” They 
came to organize themselves against the in 

visible foe—the plague that has within less 
than twelve weeks carried off over fout 
hundred thousand persons in death in this 
country, has caused a national loss of ten 
million years of life, and an economic wast 
of more than three billions of dollars. Nor 
is the danger over. The epidemic has not 
entirely passed, and recrudescence may be 
expected at any time in many communities 
and in different parts of the country. The 
opinion was current that we may surely ex 
pect next year a repetition in a form mort 
or less severe; there were some who pre 
dicted that next year will be much worse 
than this and may cause three-quarters of 
a million deaths in this country from influ 
enza and the ailments which it induces. 

It is unfortunate that more light was not 
shed upon this most absorbing problem of 
the hour. In spite of the number of the 
health authorities present and in spite of 
the very prolonged and, at times, very heat 
ed discussions by those directly dealing with 
the disease and having the greatest expe 
rience with its control—in spite of the nu- 
merous committees appointed to sift all data 
and, if possible, bring in an authoritative 
report—one could but come to the conclu- 
sion that the health authorities themselves 





ire not cieat ere | S 
s t e done 

In discussing the cau t influe the 
doctors one and all have, with becomiu 
h ity recognized na eC ex h 
the tact that the cause is unknown, that 

re in the dark as to the invisible ger 
causing the disease, and that we may 
vell admit it and call it the “x” germ for 
want ot a better name lhe Pteiffer ba 
lus of influenza has repeatedly been fe 
in the respiratory secretions ut it 

‘ said to be the soie CAUSE | ~ 
juently absent: and there have een Io 
ccording to Park, seven distinct strains of 
nicro-organisms, each of which may or may 
not have been the causative factor of th 

Cast 

What are the known methods of trans 
mission? How is the disease carried from 
person to pe rson? What ire the ehicl s 
vy which it travels and affects one com 
munity after another More SITIVE t 
vere presented in answer to these questions 
and a definite stand was taken by thos 


present as to the mode of transmiss 
lhe consensus of opinion was that, w 
I 


ever the cause of the disease, it is to 


found in the respiratory secretions of 


nose, mouth and throat of those whi 
sick; that the infection is spread by d1 
lets diffused by sneezing and coughing 


that it is a hand-to-mouth infection, 
s by direct contact from person t 
It is likewise agreed that the disease oO! 
fers a certain immunity upon those who r¢ 
over from it, and that the reason why s 
many persons over forty years of we 
‘aped the infection was because the nN 
have passed through the epidemic of 1889 
\ valuable proof of this contentiot 


given to me by Vilhjalmur Stefanss 
well-known Arctic explorer, whom I met 
on the train coming from Chicago. H¢ 
formed me that influenza was especiall 
fatal among the Esquimos in Alaska; that 
according to his own knowledge, out 20K 
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OW often has your motor truck backed up to a platform where there 
was so much stuff to be loaded on to the truck that you have 
wished you could pull the platform itself along with your truck in 

order to make the entire delivery at one time? 


While no one has invented a motor truck strong enough to drag a plat- 
form loaded with merchandise, there is another way of doing the same 
trick which is entirely feasible. With a Watson Trailer as a part of your 
motor truck equipment you can double the capacity of your truck and clean 
up the job in one trip, as shown in the lower picture. 


Municipalities and counties all over the country are beginning to realize 


the importance of Watson Trailers as a means of reducing their hauling 
costs. 


Is there any official in your city or town who would like to know about 
trailers and what they will do in enabling motor trucks to haul bigger 
loads at less cost per ton? Let us have the name of any official, citizen, 
manufacturer or merchant who has to do with the hauling of quantities of 
goods or material and we will send him some interesting facts about the 
saving which Watson Trailers will effect. 


When you think of trailers let the word ‘‘Watson” come to your mind at 
once as the source from which to get your information. 


WATSON WAGON COMPANY 


30 Centre Street Canastota, New York 
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Esquimos at Nome, Alaska, not less than 
176 had died up to two weeks ago, and that 
in all probability an additional number have 
succumbed since then. Of the eight Esqui 
mos whom he brought with him from the 
\rctic region to Alaska, seven died of th 
disease. He ascribes the susceptibility of 
the Esquimos and the fatal results of their 
infection to the fact that this is the first 
time that they have made the acquaintance 
of influenza. 


“When Doctors Disagree” 


The most heated discussions were of 
course devoted to the paramount questions 
of how to control the disease, how to treat 
it and what steps to take for the prevention 
of its spread and recurrence. It was in the 
discussion of these questions that the total 
bankruptcy of the present health adminis 
trations in the country appeared in full 
light and was admitted over and over again 
In a general way it was freely confessed 
by all that we are at sea as to the proper 
methods of treatment, cure and prevention; 
that we do not know as yet how to prevent 
and control the spread of the disease, and 
that most of the methods employed in fight 
ing it, tho pronounced efficacious by 
some of their adherents, have been held of 
little value by others. 

The methods employed against influenza 
may be roughly divided into two groups: 
methods of individual care and prophylaxis, 
and community health control. 

Of the measures of individual care and 
prophylaxis, the following were mentioned 
as important: isolation, medical treatment, 
the wearing of masks, and vaccine therapy 

The isolation of every person suffering 
from influenza was regarded as one of the 
best methods of guarding the patient against 
subsequent infection by the pneumococcus 
germs and a means of controlling the spread 
of the disease to a large number of persons 
with whom he would have come in contact 
were he not isolated. 

The best method of treatment is to keep 
the patient in bed for several weeks—in 
deed for a number of weeks after apparent 
recovery. This was considered essential for 
the prevention of the most frequent compli 
cation of influenza—pneumonia. It was 
pointed out by many that they have yet to 
know of a death of an individual who, as 
soon as he felt the symptoms of influenza, 
took to his bed and stayed there 


1© vaiue Of maSKS Was 1 SU € 
heated debate ut oO si ‘ 
ived at If the mask was é 
said Colonel Cummings of the \ 


more as a barrier between the 


mouth than a protection agains é 
tact lhe ordinary gauze mask 
icterized by many as a snare 
sion and as civing a false sense of se 
\s worn in the epidemic, the ordinary 
could not prevent the spread of the dr 
ind was totally inadequate for the 
However, the value of the mask as 
tection against fear was repeated] 
ted and, as Dr. Robertson. health 
sioner of Chicago, expressed it: “It 
duty to keep the people from fear. \ 
kills more people than the epider 
my part, let them wear a rabbit's f 
watch chain if they want it, and 
help them to get rid of the physiol 
action of fear.” 

\s we have to deal with a disease 


1 


which is unknown, and, in all pri 
with a string of germs of various 


teristics, there does not seem to be any sc 


entific basis for a proper vaccine therapy 
' 
| 


) g % 


ark, O! \VeCw 


for the disease. As Dr 


Vor! 


expressed it, “one cannot fight an unknow1 


germ by means of known germs.” On thi 
other hand, many of the health officers testi 


fied that the use of vaccine had an 


ciable effect upon the disease, not as a cura 


appre 


tive agent, but as a prophylactic measure 
Dr. Lipman, of Swift & Company, said that 


out of 4,000 employes whom he vaccinated 
not one contracted the disease, while amor 


1 smaller number who were no 


cinated several cases occurred. M« 


the experience with vaccine ther 


with the vaccine made by Dr. Rosen 


the Mayo Foundation, at Rochester, Min: 
The greatest value of vaccine theray 
in the fact that it reduced fluphol 
has been clearly demonstrated that 
and fear had to be controlled d the 
epidemic 
Control by Social Action 

The community measures for the 
of influenza may be summed up in tl 
lowing: renorting pla ardine, prevent 


overcrowding provision of me dic 
general relief. and public education 

Reporting is. of course, regarde: 
licty . at — relj _ a 1 
aistinct value, but no reliance Car ( 


upon the figures gained through the 
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Why not adopt modern 
street cleaning methods? | | 


Upon request we'll gladly furnish you with detailed 
information and full particulars regarding our full line 
of Municipal Equipment. 


Hiudobaitor 


ig a Bend, Indiana 





Largest Manufacturerers of Vehicles in the World—Established 1852 
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ing of the disease by physicians. In many 
states and communities the ordinance for 
compulsory reporting came when the epi- 
demic was almost over. Furthermore, it 
was pointed out that a great many physi 
cians, because of the stress of their work, 
were physically unable to report all their 
cases; that there were, moreover, thousands 
of cases which were not treated by physi 
cians, all of which would greatly swell the 
figures if they were known. The most re- 
liable figures of the epidemic are the death 
records. It is impossible to know the total 
number of infected cases in all com- 
munities, 

Placarding the apartment or house wher« 
cases of disease occurred was declared to 
be of no value whatever to the patient or 
to the community. It was hardly possible 
to carry it on conscientiously, and, if all the 
cases had been placarded, practically every 
house should have been included in many 
communities. 

Prevention of overcrowding was _ re- 
garded as the most important measure in 
the jurisdiction of health officers. It seems 
reasonable to think that if the disease is 
spread by contact and by coughing and 
sneezing, the surest method of control is 
hy the prevention of overcrowding and 
community congestion, The testimony of 
various health officers as to this measure of 
control seemed to vary greatly. No decision 
Was arrived at as to the real value or lack 
of value of the methods adopted by various 
health commissioners. One after another 
of them testified that the effect upon the 
epidemic was negligible whether the the 
aters, stores or schools were closed or not: 
that some communities, for instance De- 
troit, had suffered less without a closing 
ordinance than others, like Buffalo, where 
everything was closed tight. It was also 
cited that in Philadelphia the explosions of 
the disease increased by leaps and bounds 
right after the closing ordinances and or- 
ders, and that in many other communities 
the closing of schools, recreation centers 
and other places was followed by a great 
increase in the number of cases. 

Of course, there was hardly any uniform- 
ity in the closing orders of different com 
munities. While some closed up movies and 
left the theaters and operas open, others 
closed schools and left department stores 
wide open—indeed, in very few communi- 
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ties has the closing been absolute so as to 
stop transportation as weli as industrial ac 

tivities. It was emphasized that the clos 
ing of theaters and movies was of no avail 
without the simultaneous closing of stores 
and large industrial establishments. D1 
Robertson claimed that the value of clos 
ing theaters and movies was in giving th 
people more time for sleep, and thus redu 

ing the infection. However, one of th 


health officers present facetiously remarked 
“If sleep is such a valued therapeut 
measure, why was Philadelphia so 
stricken?” Dr, Royal S. Copeland claim« 
that it would have been very unwis« 


close the schools in a big city like 
York, with its 800,000 children, seve 
hundred thousand of whom live in over 
crowded tenement houses. Moreover, 
claimed that the schools could be used 
educational health centers thru wl 


health propaganda could be carried to th 
tenement-house dwellers. 

Prof. C. E. A. Winslow. of Yale, pre 
sented a resolution to the effect that school 
closing should depend on the size and edu 
cational standards of the community: that 
in large cities, with a dense tenement-hous« 
population and where effective measures for 
school inspection exist, the schools coul 
be left open, while in rural communities 
where there is a lack of proper inspectior 
the schools should be closed 

There is, of course, no question as to th 
value of proper provision of medical facil 
ties and of a thoro organization of get 
eral gelief. The need of hospital facilitic 
the organization of the medical professio1 
the mobilization of nursing resources and 
-oncerted, intelligent, unified attempt to fur 
nish medical aid to each individual in the 
community during the epidemic were 
clared to be essential. 

The greatest method of prevention a1 
control of the influenza epidemic is in pul 
lic health education in its broadest sense 
The most important measures, however 
the control of influenza as well as of 
diseases are the reorganization of the he 
activities of communities, the placii 
health control under unified comman 
better co6rdination of public health agen 
cies, a cooperation of prin ite and com: 
nity institutions and a thoro accord 
municipal, state and Federal health authori 
ties. 
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Federal’s Varied Useful- 


ness is Valuable Asset 


a Smaller municipalities whose civic de- 


partments separately will not keep a 
In service of Cumberland motor truck busy all day, have foundthat 
fount) the Federals are valuable in so many 
varied duties that several departments 
can use them jointly to distinct advan- 
tage and substantial money saving. 
Illustrated above is a Federal, 3% 
ton capacity, hauling a road grader 
for the Cumberland County Road 
Commissioners, near Fayetteville, N.C. 
This is one of the hundreds of munici- 
pal duties which Federals have taken 
over from the horse team, and perform in 
a fraction of the time formerly required. 
“Traffic News” —a magazine for the 
truck owner and buyer—will be sent 
to your address if you will write us. 
FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO, 


34 FEDERAL STREET DETROIT, MICH 





One to Five Ton Capacities 
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Building a Playground in One Day in 
Port Pirie, South Australia 


HE building of a playground coveri The Broken Hill As te Sime 


over ten acres of ground vith ts Li ited inew con il 
full complement ot equi ent ind its n bers have i kee 
] ! ’ +} 1 ‘ Ie] 
its completion in one day by 3,000 workers he \ of healthy 


at Port Pirie, South Australia, marks a st proper ind comforta 


forward by those interested in town plat company has set t irk to re ( 
ning. and civic welfare general to establish « 
Port Pirie is an important seaport sit tas nd soci enities for 


ated near the head of S 


, 
I 
miles north of Adelaide by rail, where art profit, recreation <¢ 


smelted vast quantities of tin, | nd sil ir] e been provid 

ver,.mined at Broken Hill in the far in tie f houses s beet 

terior The town is one of a ber oft ne« th plans f 

communities in South Australia planned in ne l the Depart nt tl > 
earlier davs \\ th i wice belt of 1 irk lat | \ustr nm trove? ent 

enclosing and separating the central area C. Read lhe model 

from its suburban districts. I[¢xcept for the cently organized 

original plan providing for streets 100 feet f 3,000 volunteet rker te 
wide, little had been done towards eet vith brilliant success in on | co 
its problems in town planning or housing pal fered to provide the equipment 


Strikes and industrial discontent had b the 7 ouncil made ilable the 






come general Increased rents and | Idi iT Site 
costs had created overcrowding a poo! rhe playground h ul 
living conditions. These existing evils were eet wide, with stone « 
snssltin tio — we +] aa | | | 
nuitiplied when war came, and with it the enta! gates LO the I } te 
need for increasing the output of munitiot the boys’ and girls’ gar 
minerals tained | the childr 
ote oan 
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PLAN OF THE PLAYGROUND IN PORT PIRIE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WHI VAS ERE‘ D 
AND COMPLETED IN ONI AY 





Tells the GMC War Story 
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One Government Act 


NE Official act of the United States Government tells in the sim- 
plest way the outstanding story of GMC trucks in war. 


When the War Department sought to solve the problems growing out 
of too many models in motor transport, standardized truck sizes resulted. 


Where no commercial model could be found to fit the exacting require- 
ments, government specifications supplied the lack. 


When it came to the *,—1 ton truck, there was a commercial chassis 
ready built. 


It was the GMC Model 16. 
It had already been proved in ambulance service on the Mexican Border. 


It had served the Allies ably in ambulance work before the United 
States entered the war, and was selected by the Medical Department 
in anticipation of the United States joining the Allies. Thousands were 
subsequently purchased for ambulance service. 


Later in the war, when the Government decided to select a truck chassis 
to be adopted as Class “AA” for all military purposes, this GMC Model 
16, strictly on its merits, in competitive tests, in the hands of Govern- 
ment officials, and subjected to the most exacting trials, made a per- 
fect score, and it became the official Government standard—picked as 
it stood. =— 





Because of the enormous Government demand our production on this 
model had reached the point at the close of the war which now enables 
us, by continuing full speed ahead, to offer the trade this same model 
at our pre-war price of $1495, a reduction of $280. 


This is the truck that made good in France, Belgium and Italy in the days 
of battle; and it will continue to make good in peaceful pursuits. 


This history-making Model 16 is but one of six good trucks built in 
the GMC factory; every one of which has equally as good a record— 
even though less spectacular—in more than two hundred lines of busi- 
ness—prices reduced on all models. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO 


Pontiac, Michigan 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities. 
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TRUCKS 
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the center of this section is a concrete wad and its scheme of road, pathways, shelter 
ing pool surrounded by comfortable seats pavilion and appliances was a great undet 
for mothers and spectators. The principal taking. At eight o'clock in the morning 
assembly ground is equipped with a flag place was a medley of timber, uproot 
iy staff and seats for the purpose of public palms, carts, horses, plows, scoops, t 
displays. The main pavilion contains a policemen and people. By noon I 
lecture hall with movable walls, a kinder- dreds of tons of earth, sand and gravel | 
garten, and a creche, with wide verandas on been carted and spread. The waste tl 
: all sides. Separate grounds have been pro park lands was transformed into a1 
vided for infants, junior and senior girls, of winding paths, fully grown trees, flows 
and junior and senior boys. Each section ing shrubs and gardens. By six o'clock 
is equipped with suitable playground ap- playing appliances were all in position, tl 
paratus. In addition, a bowling green, a shelters completed, the fence 11 ¢ 
quoits ground, open air pictures and other — erected, electric lighting and water set 
amusements have been provided for adults installed and the big pavilion finished 
Extensive preparations were in progress wading pools, gardens, games and courts 
previous to the final construction of the were an accomplished fact. The night 
playground. For weeks there had been a_ scended upon a great and complete work 
stream of material pouring into the grounds On the following day, in the presence of 
to be in readiness on that day. Thousands about 5,000 persons, the playground 
of loads of sand had been carted in order formally presented to the Mayor as tl 
to make the grounds. passable in wet trustee of the residents, by a representati 
weather. Hundreds of trees had arrived, of the Broken Hill Associated Smelter 
ten, twelve and even thirty feet in height Several clergymen of Port Pirie deliver 
Garden soil had been transferred from the iddresses congratulating the townspeop! 
more fertile parts of the town to the huge and the workers of the Association upo 
pits which had been excavated to receive the consummation of their labors 
the palms; a large quantity of brick had The playground idea was an outcon 
been carted for use in the building of cer- the First Australian Town Planning Con 
tain houses. Gear and equipment had to be ference and Exhibition held in Adelaicd 
brought from the works, for in a depot during 1917, whet full-sized playground 
there the great bulk of the assembling and properly equipped and supervised was on 
preliminary work had been accomplished. of the exhibits. A similar playground 
Tools were issued the day before, and also now in course of preparation for the ch 
100 gallons of paint. dren living in the overcrowded portions 
The work of completing the playground the city of Adelaide 
Food Shops Fin at Sanitation Pays 
ps Find That Sanitation Pay 
; We reproduce a letter recently addressed given and patience show 
to the Surgeon General of the Public Health t@blishments up to a higher 7 lard 
Service by the proprietors of cafés, restau- eatin and of the care es snes 
oe : We are free to state that at first we thoug 
rants and lunch rooms in Tacoma, Wash. : , mal 
a great many otf their requests wer« ttle 
“It is the opinion of the restaurant propric harsh and unjust, as it meant, in a great 
tors of the city of Tacoma, of which the un cases, the reconstruction of our places 
dersigned represent the better class, and which likewise equipments; but in a short time 
enjoy a very large proportion of the soldiers’ realized it was for our own good, as well 
: trade, that some recognition of appreciation financial gain, for prior to these inspecti 
be shown the inspection given by the United we had practically no one to show us 
States Public Health Service for the help rections that were to our advantage 
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Solid Tire Endurance 


Pneumatic Resilience 


OR every truck up to two and two 

and one-half tons capacity, the 
Firestone Cushion Tire provides prac- 
tically pneumatic resilience with solid 
tire endurance. 


The cross-section below tells the story. The two 
treads of extremely resilient rubber compress 
and spread apart slijhtly under the impact of 
road blows. 


The powerful cross-bars immediately draw them 
back into position. The combination of ribs and 
cross-bars also resist skidding, to a much preater 
extent than does the regular type of solid tire. 


For truck protection, economy and extra speed — 
combined with safety, equip with the Firestone 
Cushion Tire. It will prove an extraordinarily 
good tire investment. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Fire Prevention Savings 


More Freedom for Fire Prevention Bureaus Will Save Destruction by Fire Companies 


N extinguishing a fire, no matter how 
small, not 
property 


firemen are restricted in 


destruction. They are given 
perfect freedom to destroy whatever may 
be necessary to check the spread of the con- 
suming This destruction 
nay amount solely to breaking thru a door, 
or it may 


conflagration. 


mean the dynamiting of an en- 
tire city block. In fire-fighting the one and 
only object is to extinguish the fire. 
There is, nevertheless, a paradox. In 
attempting to extinguish a fire, a fire com- 
pany may destroy ten or twelve times as 


much property as would have been neces- 


sary upon the order of a fire prevention 
bureau official to prevent this very same 
fire. The chief difficulty is, however, that 


the hands of the fire prevention bureau are 


tied, while the fire extinguishing depart- 
ment is left free to destroy whatever it 
deems necessary toward extinguishing the 
fire. 


comply with the re- 
prevention bureau, it 


In many cases, to 


quirements of a fire 


would be necessary to construct rather than 


destroy property. This is true cause 
fire prevention work there is plenty of tit 
to exercise care and eood judgment and ) 
carry out the scheme with ¢ erat 
lfa city expects its fire preventio1 bur 
to be as effective in the prevention of hres 
as the fire companies are in checking the 


when once started, the officials f these fire 
prevention bureaus must be accorded more 
free lom of action. lhis will not neces- 
sarily mean the enactment of more ordi 
nances or legislation, but ithe lac 
fire prevention work outside the roun 
political intrigue and free from the 
ference of the administration 

The fire prevention bureat hicl 
bound to obey the edict of s e politi 
ganization and is told that it cat » this 
but must not do that, or that it must be 
inactive just before election, and which 
must consult the leaders of some politica 
organization before taking il import t 
action in fire prevention, is just as badly 
handicapped as a fire chief who must take 
orders from some lay official when S 


























EACH MATCH HOLDS THE 


POSSIBILITY OF A CONFLAGRATION WITHIN 


ITS HEAD 
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Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 


construction keeps the D a » T O n 


rubber from cracking 

















. . 
or leaking. If you want A l ‘ | \ 
the best fire hose at ir ess res 
the lowest cost per year of service, 
send for our catalogue. 


R ‘ GUARANTEED 
Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 214 YEARS 


326 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 








Made exclusively for Fire 





Department use. 


We specialize in Equipment for 
Motor Fire Apparatus Ride like Pneumatics 
No Punctures 


No Blowouts 


Complete Stock of General Fire 
Department Supplies 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Anderson-Hale Fire Station Door 








Openers Write for information 
Estimates Cheerfully Given 
THE ANDERSON COUPLING AND FIRE The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
SUPPLY COMPANY Dayton, Ohio 
Kansas City Hansas 


















FABRIC FIRE HOSE 


is of an unusually careful manufacture 


WAX and PARA GUM TREATED 


The lining is of fine Para Gum, hand made, 
four calendered, smooth bore or lap-jointed 


Circular balance woven, each strand of cotton is 
treated to a bath of melted Wax and Para Gum, then 
cabled and woven into the jackets. 


Absolutely waterproof, making the ideal hose for 
fire departments. 


Treatment lubricates and solidifies the strands of 
cotton, assuring long wear. 


Made in all sizes from 1 to 6 inches inside diameter. 


FABRIC FIRE HOSE Co. 


COR. DUANE @ CHURCH STS., NEW YORK 


Branch Offices 
CHICAGO OKLAHOMA CITY ELMIRA, N. Y. 








MONTREAL 
A A PORTLAND, ORE. BINGHAMTON, N.Y. PROVIDENCE 
CO; mo SAN FRANCISCO PITTSBURGH DALLAS, TEX. 
BALTIMORE, MD. NEWARK, N. J. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer 
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IQI9g 
fighting a large conflagration mm a city 
lt is Of primary importance that 

il administration first select thoroly con 
petent officials for fire prevention work 


nd, secondly, give them a free hand to 


1 
varre 
here a 

spontan 

Inning 
ition 
ra n 
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Taxation as a Factor in Reconstruction 


lo rHE Epitor oF THe AMERICAN CITY 
The problem of employment for our ri 
turning soldiers when peace is declared i 
iderable attention. 


With the 
] 


factories closed and women in all 


receivil > 
munitio 
kinds of work, the problem is a seriot 


Director General of 


one )f course, the 


ht start things going by plac 
material for the railroads 


Railroads mi 


g 
ing orders for 


but it would go a great deal farther 


there were a building boom in «¢ 


cit here would then be plenty of 

cal jobs, such as bricklaying, carpent: 

plumbing, plastering, and all that kind of 

vork that goes with  house-building 
would also be required in fabricat 


Worker 
ing the materials and supplies necessary 
for such construction work. 

\ building boom would go a long way 
in solving our reconstruction problems 
Things that would stand in the way of such 
a boom ought to be brushed aside. Chey 


should 


selfishness is hit, for these boys have made 


he gotten rid of even if some of our 


sacrifices 
to give up a little for them. 
In every city 


for us and we ought to be willing 


land values 


vom. That 


speculative 
stand in the way of a building bx 
corner lot you have been holding all these 
years at an inflated value—you would hate 
to see the price come down, wouldn’t you? 
And yet, with all the vacant land in a city 
held at fictitious values, how can an invest 
ment builder succeed or a young chap just 
back from the small 


front get a piece of 


ground for his bungalow and his garden 


and chickens for his best girl? But one 
does not like to lower the price of his lot 
unless all the other speculators do likewise. 
A genera! reduction in the price of building 
lots fine start for a building 
boom. This reduction would come if land 
speculators should find it becoming more 
expensive to hold land idle. An increase in 


the land tax would do just this thing. So 


would be a 








‘ 


1tts oh ll add 3 ( h 
Ss cr c 
I 
Stine c 
n 1 hig tax rat r 
Cc { In r ns 
ho col et etore 
2 th or 
ort t t h tne ( ‘ ) 
nie ( | think i S crime to ¢ 
i h ine ¢ 
lo t S ~ T 
ntl urns Uy Fine 
ing boom b tl 
n vhe es to start ' A bette 
‘ d wer the ( bu 
so tl there would be Ss ¢ byt 
those who would build eithe or 
ment or for a home; in othe rds 
re it t! fink i tie Under the 
S ces, it would be quit ( O 
1 all these jol at go h the 
ing industr nd we will d 
iy. So Pittsburgh, having 
on lots 3c per cent, fearing that ( 
will come in than ca e spe 1 
things ind at the same t é 
that building boom | king ‘ 
off th t it ol ings SO1 
able 
We tax d oS to get rid oT the 
saloot1 'or the s < eason do 1 
to h them around t do 
building Buildings are j¢ nd w 
ill of those thir FS we can ¢g It 
Pittsburgh idea that the pressure 
| Lele will be relieved | th inl ¢ 
tir the land tax lessening the pres 
igh prices from hb d the | 
building tax relieving the overhead 
burdens him from above With this 
dom, with this fairer treatment, th 
of peace can be met w light heat 
WILLIAM N. MeN 
Pittsburgh, Pa A+ 
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«4° | THE GOODRICH TIRE 
csooacn {Resilience with Durability 

















\ TERE durability the only quality 

needed in an automobile tire, the 
ideal tire would be a steel ring. Were 
resilience the one quality, the ideal tire 
would be an inner tube. 





But the problem of the tire manufac- 
turer is a precise and peculiar adjustment 
of these more or less antagonistic factors, 
whereby the utmost resilience is gained 
at the least loss of durability. 


ALAaVS WO\ASOS> 





+ 


Gvaus 


From the first American automobile 
tire, which it is significant was made by the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, the rubber ex- 
perts of Goodrich have studied, labored, and 
tested to produce the durable-resilient tire. 








They have produced black tread rubber, 
proven by test the toughest, most lasting 
rubber compound. 

They have evolved the Goodrich 
SAFETY TREAD with the interlocking 
safety bars—a practical non-skid that stops 
a forward or side skid. 

Furthermore, the tread extra wide, 
spreadsthe safety bars to the side of the tire 
and carrying the tough rubber up, till it is 
everlapped by the side-strip, fortifies the 
sidewall where tires are naturally weakest. 


Goodrich tires have durable resilience, 
which in terms of service is easy riding 
comfort, combined with long mileage. 


Buy Goodrich Tires from a Dealer. 
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The City’s Legal Responsibilities and Powers | 


A Monthly Department of Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal 
Officers, Summarizing Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 











] 


Vew York City. 


Negligent Impounding of Water 

In the construction and maintenance of 
, hydraulic, or similar work, a municipality 
is required to use ordinary skill and fore- 
sight to prevent injury to others in times of 
floods to be reasonably anticipated; and if 
private property 
owner thru negligent violation of this duty 
by the city, it is liable, altho there may 
have been 


injury be caused to a 


some other concurring cause, 
such as an act of God involved in the flood. 
But where injury to private property is at- 
tributable extraordinary 
flood, the municipality is not to be held 
liable. (Ohio Supreme Court, City of Piqua 
vs.. Morris, 120 


directly to an 


Northeastern Reporter, 
300. ) 


+ + 


Vaccination in the Schools 

The power of the state board of health to 
adopt a rule requiring school children to 
furnish certificates of successful or recent 
vaccination or immunity from smallpox be- 
fore they may be permitted to attend school 
was upheld by the Arkansas Supreme Court 
in the case of State vs. Martin, 204 South- 
western Reporter, 622. 

The decision of the Court disposes of 
consolidated appeals in two prosecutions 
brought in different counties of the state on 
account of the several defendants having 
permitted children to attend school without 
complying with a rule adopted by the 
Arkansas State Board of Health along the 
lines above mentioned. 

It is held by the Court that the Board, in 
adopting the rule, did not exceed the power 
vested in it under the statutes of the state; 
and that, construed as authorizing the 
Board.to adopt such a rule, the statutes 
were not unconstitutional as involving a 
delegation of the powers of the Legislature 


For special assistance in ascertaining the law, statutory or judici 
relating to municipalities, address Legal Department, Tut 


AMERICAN City Ty 
to legislate; the Board being mer é 
powered to determine, as a fact, whether 
circumstances bearing on the public safet) 
warrant adoption of measuré¢ 5 designed t 
avoid spread of contagious diseases. 

And it is decided that, on its apps rit 
that smallpox was prevalent in the state 
the Board was warranted in adopting the 
rule for state-wide application, altho ther: 
might be no imminent danger of the epi- 


demic reaching particular communities. 

Other important ruled by th 
Court are that a health measure of 
kind is not to be regarded as 


points 
this 
in infringé 
ment of the constitutional right of children 
to attend school, nor as invading the prov 
ince of school authorities to control the 
schools of the state. 
+ + 

City Negligence in Electric Wiring 

When a municipality owns and operates 
an electric light plant, supplying current to 
private consumers and engaging in the wit 


ing of private buildings, it is liable for neg 
ligent wiring the same as a private elec 
trical contractor. (North Carolina Su 
preme Court, Smith vs. Board of Commi 


sioners of Lexington, Q7 Southea 
porter, 378.) 
+ + 

Validity of Motor Vehicle Regulations 

Charter authority to a city to regulate the 
driving of vehicles on its streets, etc., sup 
ports an I 
Rapids, 
avenues right of way over those proceeding 
along intersecting streets. I 


ordinance of the city of Cedar 


giving automobiles driving along 
The regulation 
is not invalid as conflicting with the lov 
motor vehicle law’s provisions relating to 
rights of way. (Iowa Supreme Court, 
Seager vs. Foster, 169 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 681.) 
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There Are 


Good Reasons 


why 50°, of the largest truck 
users are specifying PNEUMATIC 
TRUCK TIRES. 


‘NOBBY CORD’ PNEUMATIC 
TRUCK TIRES assure prompt 
deliveries by properly cushioning 
the load, and adding greater speed. 


‘NOBBY CORDS’ invariably 
lengthen the life of the truck. 




















Keep Roads in 
Perfeet Condition 








oe 











protect them from raveling and 
rutting and keep them free from 
dust, weeds and deep mud, by 
using 


SOLVAY 


Granulated 
Calcium Chloride 


This modern road binder quickly 
works in with the roadbed, and is 
the most satisfactory material for 
making gravel, macadam and dust 
roads pack firmly, harden to resist 
wear and for keeping them smooth 
and dustless. SOLVAY is a dry, 
colorless chemical which may be 
spread by shovel, hand cart or horse 
distributor. Will not discolor nor 
harm rubber tires, shoes or horses’ 
hoofs, varnish, etc. It’s use keeps 
a road free from dust at one-half 
the expense of watering. One ap- 
plication lasts for several months. 


The “Solvay Road Book”’ 
tells an interesting story for 
all interested in good roads. 
Sent post paid upon request. 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO. 


410 Milton Ave. Solvay, N. Y. 
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Municipal Election Notices 

\ statute requiring notice of a municipal 
election for the submission of specific 
propositions to be published “at least once 

week for a period of four successive 
veeks next preceding the date upon which 
the election is to be held” was complied 
vith, as to an election held June 1, by pub 
lications May 2, 9, 16, 23 and 29. And a 


notice ot 


an election on a question of a 


nexing territory sufficiently apprised the 
electors in the annexed territory concerning 
the city’s outstanding bonds, without more 
specific description of the nature and pur- 
poses of the bonds, where it specified 
‘Water-works bonds issued in 1905. Water- 
works bonds authorized June 12, 1907, in 
the sum of $23,000,000, etc.” (California 


Supre 


1e Court, Fostler vs. City of Los 


\ngeles, 176 Pacific Reporter, 438 ) 
+ 
Municipal Regulations Against 
German Language 
\ resolution of a municipality purporting 
to forbid the circulation of newspapers pub- 
lished in the German language is void. It 
cannot be justified under the police power 
as tending to prevent disorder arising from 
circulation of such newspapers. Nor can it 
be upheld as a legitimate war measure, as 
such measures are to be taken by the Na- 
(New Jersey Court of 
New Yorker Staats-Zeitung vs. 
Nolan, 105 Atlantic Reporter, 72. 
+ + 
Injury to Fire Department Employe 


\ city not being liable for injury caused 


tional Government. 
Chancery, 


by one of its officers in the discharge of a 

vovernmental duty, a fireman, injured while 

driving a fire engine from a temporary shed 

to a fire barn because of lumber projecting 

over the opening of the door to the shed, 

could not recover against the city on the 
1: 


eround that the fire chief was negligent in 


housing the engine. (Mississippi Supreme 
Court, Geigor vs. City of Hattiesburg, 79 


Southern Reporter, 846.) 


Sunday Closing Ordinances 

An ordinance of Union, N. J., 
certain classes of stores to close on Sunday 
is not invalid because not directed against 
other classes which might have been also 
included. (New Jersey Supreme Court, 
Schachter vs. Hauenstein, 105 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 13.) 


requiring 


AMERICAN 
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Injury to Children in Street 


\ city maintaining open ditches and 


vooden culvert conducting drainage wate! 


Irom convergence of ditche S it a street 


corner to a point diagonally across the in 


tersection of the streets, which drainag« 
inadequate, was not liable for deat 
unattended child about four years 

who fell into d_tch and was drawn into « 

ert and drowned by reason of its failure to 


nave a grating at end of culvert. Municipa 


corporations cannot toresee or fuard aga 

, 
all dangers incident to the rashness of c 
dren and are not insurers of the lives o1 


satety of children Municipal authorities 


may presume that for every child under the 


age of discretion there is some one of ‘ 
ture judgment on whom rests the special 
duty and responsibility for the safety of th 
child ( Louisiana Supreme Court, Biegel 
vs. City of New Orleans, 79 Southern Re 
port 507. ) 
+ + 

Right to Forbid Prize Contests 

\n ordinance of the city of ( ovingto1 


Ga., purporting to forbid merchants fro 
iffering prizes or gifts to induce purchase 
is void as being without specific charter 
authority, and as not being authorized un 
der the 


the general welfare. (Georgia Suprem 


municipality’s powers to provide for 
Court, Commercial Security Co. \ Lee, 97 
Southeastern Reporter, 516 

+ + 
Condemning Private Property 
for Sewers 


Proceedings by the citv of Atlanta t 


condemn private property rr sewe ur 
poses were void where there was no ot 
nance adopted in the first instance as a basis 
ror e proceedings ( x ~ re ‘ 
Court, Suburban Investment | Cit 
of Atlanta, 97 Southeastern Reporter, 542 
+ + 

Rights in Sidewalks 

Regardless of whether a city holds al 
lute title to the land occupied b i st 


or a mere right to use it for street purpos« 


in abutting lot owner has no right to « 


nor to maintain an areaway 11 
without securing permissior1 
( North Dakota Supre 


Kennedy vs. Fargo, 169 Northwe 


teporter, 424.) 


1 i¢ walk space, 
from the city. 


Court 
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Reduce the Cost of Labor and Save Time as Well by Using the 
Burch Stone Spreader for Your Road Building - Work — 


You will find that this machine is particularly economical and efficient in road building work. 
By attaching the Burch Spreader to a truck you can get an even depth of stone distributed 
at alltimes. By raising and lowering the gate you can regulate the amount of stone spread 
on the road. Because of the uniformity of the spreading and distributing of stone by this 
machine, it soon saves enough material to pay for the machine. If you use a motor truck 
on your street or road work you cannot afford to be without one of these machines. 


TRADE TRADE 
Write to-day for descriptive matter. 


=>} BURCH PLOW WORKS COMPANY {2 


MARK Dept. C. CRESTLINE, OHIO MARK 
a 














TIFFIN 


2-Motor-System 


STREET 
FLUSHERS 


Nozzles Licensed under Ottofy Pat. 
No. 795059 





They flush more effectively and at a lower cost 
They stand up longer 


They give the exact water pressure desired regardless of vehicle 
speed or street grade. 


One man operated 


Upon request—a booklet describing Tiffin Apparatus, and 
containing much general data on street cleaning 


The TIFFIN WAGON COMPANY Tiffin, Ohio 
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Mayor’s Failure to Take Oath Crossing Railroads at Grade 


The mere fact that a mayor had failed to The city of Miami, Fla., having acquire 
take the oath of office before entering upon _ the right to lay out a street a . 
his duties did not invalidate his official acts company’s right of way, in « siderat 
nor diminish his legal rights and powers as_ of the citv’s binding itself to be 
such officer. Hence, an ordinance was not pense invelved in protecting ( 
void because he signed it without having property against collisions witl S. 
taken the oath of office. (Mississippi Su at the crossing, could not afterward 
preme Court, Town of Sumrall vs. Poll tw the railway company tl 
79 Southern Reporter, 847.) me that crossing by adopt 
+ + requiring railway com t 
Municipal Liability to Contractors ind operate safety gat ec 
When a city awards a contract for th ngs along their limes Tr! > 
. - ‘ . . ] rie ‘ } + 
construction of a public improvement it im lorida East Co : ' 
pliediy warrants to the contractor that the City Miami, 79 South = 
site will be placed in his possession without - + 
obstruction, the same as in the case of pri . x . 
f ss f s -meteries 
vate construction ccntracts. Hence, whet Local Assessments \gainst Cemeterie 
i , i es “14 \ tract of land be ing held by ac 
a cty awarded a contract for the building : 
eh, > company for exclusive u for ; 
of sewers, but had failed to acquire right of ; : : 
. ‘ poses, 1t Was improper, i evvil il 
way over certain land, as contemplated b ; eth opeice 
7 ° sessment against it o1 cc 
the contract, the contractor was entitled to : : 
cover damages resulting from his being 2! S*Wet ‘provement, to value the pr 
recover damages resulting tron 1s peng 4 - 
Teva in the comaltion of his cantrace emtY, according to other uses to which 
delaved in the completion of his contract. iy : 
oe : . , might be put, e g., residentia 
(United States District Court, Norther: aegthte: ; 
ne ; Where lands are restricted to a partic 
District of Ohio; Casey vs. City of Canton, ' ; x pasa 
z : ; use Dy the owner, the benents ot up 
Ohio; 253 Federal Reporter, 589.) ; : eae ae 
7 + + improvement should not exceed the benefits 
. ‘ c to the land for the particular use to w 
Annexation of Territory to a City ep RES tae tance eal “Setiee 
it 18 rest! ad. ( lin eme 011 
New territory may be annexed to a mu City of Chicago vs. Rose Hill Cemetet 
nicipality by special act ot the state legis 121 Northwestern Reporte 22 
lature, except as there may be some consti + + 
tutional limitation to the contrary (Vir- 
: ginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Town of Construction Contract Construed 
} Strasburg vs. Chandler, 97 Southeastern \ contract for the construction of 


> “ = q ‘ 
Reporter, 313.) lage water system contain¢ the provisio1 


. <= “It is expressly understood that the ec: 

Rejection of City Hall Sites na Reap ale adage ce yeoumene 

The choice of a site for a city hall by that the v Maw or its engineer mav be 
California municipality was such legislativ: to by reason of the irk not being co 
act as was subject to ratification or rejec eted at the time specified he iia 
tion on a referendum of the question to t! It is held that this clause oll lakers 
electors of the city. And, the electors ha bility for engineering expenses 
ing rejected the proposition, one who do ior to anv breach of tl ~~ ‘ ‘ 
nated the site to the city has no standi: contractor. (Idaho Supreme | rt. Vi 
in court to enjoin a removal of the city of Council. vs. United States Fidelity rm 
offices from that location nor to restrain Guaranty Co., 175 Pacific Reporter, 44 
the making of a contract for the erectio ‘a 
of a city hall on another and approved site 
In making the donation of the site and cer- Deciding Vote of Burgess 
tain agreements pertaining thereto, the Under the Pennsylvania Boro Cod 
grantor of the site is presumed to have 1915, a burgess has the deciding te wher 
known that under the law the electors might there is a deadlock at an organization meet 
reject it. (California District Court of ing of the council. (Commonwealt! 
Appeal, Harbor Center Land Co. vs. City Kleeman, 10 Municipal Reporter, Penr 
of Richmond, 176 Pacific Reporter, 50.) vania, II.) 
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Conserving Public Funds 


| Public officers 





all 
saving time and money for the tax-payer and 
are doing better work with 


AUSTIN WESTERN Road and Street ma- 
chinery. Because 
sizes and styles of Austin Western machines 
are manufactured in our own factories, under 


the country are 


one of the 250 


the direction of experts backed by nearly a 
half-century of experience in the require- 


chinery. 





County and Municipal 
write for the Austin Western catalogue No. 
18. It is a handy reference book on all 


ments of dependable road and street ma- 


officers should’ 


kinds of road machinery and explains the 


Road Graders 
Rock Crushers 





lers 


Portable Store Bins 


Store Elevators 


Austin Western Road Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO 


Motor Tandem Rollers 
Motor Macadam Rol- 


following Austin Western machines. 


Store Screens 
Elevating Graders 
Blade Graders 
Dump Wagons 
Store Spreaders 
Street Sprinklers 
Street Sweepers 


Branch Offices in 13 Principal Cities 
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| The City Manager Movemen 
y Manager M t 
5 Edited by Harrison G. Otis 
Secretary of the City Managers’ Association 
First Issue of City Manager considering such a step for so ttle tit 
Bulletin Appears wo years ago the Bray bill came bei 
HE City Managers’ Association has the Senate and is reported to have bee 
just issued the first number of its ‘tled | an overdose of a 
Bulletin. The circulation of this ‘*SS¢™blyman Clark M. Perry o Ost 
publication is limited to members of the reer the nm bi hic 
ssociation and is devoted to passing o1 - ease tee she} " rer " ; 
news items of especial interest to city man William H oe 
agers. A list of 60 cities which are con- Promoting the county-manag oe 
sidering the adoption of commission-man- “@™ His proposals have been approved 
ager government appears in th's Bulletin. the ederation of Impri ement “Assoc 
lhe appearance of this little sheet marks aan 5 Newark. ue: Of the unig sig 
one more step in the recognition and devel eegananetiver ; Ka tie ge é pr a ' : ae 
opment of the new profession. Active mem r Ss se ( . os ae ' ee ad ; : 
bership in the City Managers’ Association (: en “i wide ie sea hea eats a 
is limited to those who have been appointed : eg oe : ghee ollie ecgsiwadbebcinores 
by municipal legislative bodies the ad —— method ot having the mat ger 
ministrative heads of such cities \t the pointed by the local governing boat 
fifth convention of the Association, held known in New Jersey 9 th Board 
at Roanoke, Va., last November, an asso- hosen. Freeholders This feature, hov 
ever, has not been lefinitely determine 


ciate membership was provided for, open : ; 

: -. . and may be eliminated in order to secure 

to any person interested in municipal : : é 

’ the adoption of the plan in cenera 
progress. 


More States to Permit Manager Chicago May Have Manager 





: Government \ special Committee on State Legislati 
There is every probability that city of the City Council “of recommended a 
manager government will soon be permitted for the adoption of the city-manager pl 
> to any city within the states of Indiana, alient features of the proposed chart 
Maine and Wisconsin. Bills making provi- Changes ar 
sion for the adoption of this plan are being The appointment of a cit 
introduced into the Legislatures of thes« Provision for the recall 
states. A county-manager system is pro ee Ser pes a. ee oa 
vided for in a tentative bill which may be to 2=. being one ft Bae Messe 
presented to the Senate and General As Four-year terms instead of tw 
sembly of New Jersey. \lderman John A. Richert is quoted 
, The Indiana bill, for which the Bureau stating that “the saving would be 
of Governmental Research of the Indian $1,000,000 a vear because of these bill 
apolis Chamber of Commerce is largely re These changes in Chicago's charter ar 
sponsible, provides that any city may, by part of the “All-Chicago” program whicl 
due process, adopt either the commission or was adopted December 20 at a meeting 
the commission-manager plan. The Maine the City Club by representatives of tl 
bill, inspired by the efforts of Waterville, Chicago Association of Commerce. tl 
Me., to secure a manager charter, has been (Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency. tl 
introduced in the House by Representative (Citizens Association, the City Club. tl 
Corliss of Bath. Civic Federation, the Chicago Real State 


The law-makers of Wisconsin have been Board and the Woman's City Clul 
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ReviaBLe Roap Buioinc MACHINERY 


Is half the battle in making and maintaining roads and streets. 





Our machinery is built for service. It 
is used and endorsed by road and street 
officials in every corner of the world. 


It is built right, 
sold right and 
works right. 


The Champion Rock 
Crusher, Mounted, 
with Elevator, 
Screen and Portable 
Stone Bin. 


The ideal crushing plant for cities, counties, towns and contractors. 
Made in many sizes, from 50 to 300 tons daily capacities. 


We furnish every ——EEE————— 
appliance for road | BS | 
and street work. 
Rock Crushers, 
Road Rollers, 
Oiling Machines, 
Heating Kettles, 
Road Scrapers, 
Road Drags, 
Gravel Screening 
Plants, 
Culvert Pipe, 
Street Sweepers, 
Rooter Plows. 





Our Catalogue is 
free. 








Write today. Monarch Tandem Roller. 5 and 8 ton sizes. 


THE GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CO. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 
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WEGMANN, Epwarp, member of Am. Soc. of ( Woops, ArtHurR, Lieut. Col S 
E., Am. W. W. Assoc., N. E. W. W. Assoc., Police Commissioner of } 
etc. Crime Prevention. [24 p; Princet 
Conveyance and Distribution of Water for University Press, Princetot \. J 5 
Water Supply: A Practical Treatise for $1.00 
Water-Works Engineers and Superintend- 
ents. vi + 652 pp. 367 illustrations. 8 ose in treaticn the « 
plates. D. Van Nostrand Co., Publishers, tion of crime, but it s 
25 Park Place, New York. 1918 $5.00 aE | hipaa 
Another authoritative volume by the author of ‘“The Ny \ } 
Design and Construction of Dams,” which has x nt I ins 
; st 1 for engineers The present vy e ¢ : riminals F e « S 
r gress in the distribution of water, the ter subjects are ( \ 
' tection and prevention of waste of water by means of Public, Diminishing e 5S 
Pitot tube gaugings and water meters, fire protectior Mental Defectives, Drink g 
igh-pressure systems, tapping machines, valv inserting nile Delir ency 
in t stage recorders, id the many other d \ strong appe t 
t nces ; wate ‘ KS e! \ t i 
l ndent lar I S 
aim apn pot pgges eecoggel JENKS, JEREMIAH W., Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of 
sponsible for the economical and reliable operation of Government and Director of the Division 
\' water-works distribution systems of Public Affairs. New York University. and 
TECHNICAL JouRNALS, Lp Lauck W. Jett, former Ass 
CHNIC, OUR! s -TD, > : - ragyo4 : 
bg ‘ sor of Economics and Politics, Washingto: 


Houses for Workers. 16 reading pages and 
81 pages of photographs and architects’ ; } x 
drawings. Technical Journals, Ltd.. Lon- The Immigration Problem. A Study of 


and Lee University 








: don $2.00 American Immigration Conditions and 
7 , laseth adiiian re 1 a 
ee en ee eS "ar a oe Needs. Fourt S 
laneous ] adage 1 ike ises I ill cor irge d. XXY T (1 “ DI | 
— and some in f architecture, Funk & Waenalls 1 | rt 
an¢ 1e average t dispiriting, nm y y , ‘ 
notonous rows of ill no less quieting New York. $1.85 
he esthetic set f schemes for 1) eee 
better housing, such s, is of v ‘ memati — 
: Not only does tl Ss leasing ? ition 
: Signs tor suburban | e unique e fe the Hal ( 
housing developmen < e g ~ ey ree cet 
city dwellings, rebuilt a co ated spate 
echeme incor] ating 1 the ; P . A, e 
panel —_ nes I s ° < 
. three aims 11! view ar i y st 
MI homes for working-class families,—and their solutions ot . she ecia 
the problems involve ire presented in page after page oho’ dict 
of drawings, photographs and detailed plans of attractive —egyiens 
livable homes ' , 
p exis In this « tion ther 
[THompson, F. Lonostretu, and ALLEN, ERNEST gration to our ntry f 
} G., members of the Town Planning Insti nd a rt bibliogra 
tute, London. sos oa ‘Bra 


The Town Plan and the House: An Op- 
portunity for National Economy. 41 pp.. 
Published by The Garden Cities and Town 


CouHEN, Juttus HENry. 
Commercial Arbitration and the Law. 

















> ~ 22 nn nat es T 
Planning Association, London. Illus p bel ae App fee Mies “peel 
trated. 38 cents, postage extra gas = otal A he 
a eae : St., New York. $3.00 
This booklet is subdivided into three parts: (1) The Ir ’ 
troduction, which demonstrates the fact that town plar When a commit f the ¢ e e 
ning with a view to the future growth of the city is a State of New York in 1911 re t 
step towards economy in municipal expenditure; (2) The mercial arbitration w I s since 
f Town Plan, showing methods of preparing a plan to suit revived an interest in the s ect 
the individual locality; and (3) The House, a chapter ganization in 1781 Julius He 
i devoted to the design of comfortable houses that will fil committee, has gathered tog 
their proper places in the general scheme. Diagrams and ilts of an intensive e 
drawings illustrate various phases of town planning, suc} ess en’s tril s S f 
as a traffic scheme, a park system, location of industrial contracts, the inadeq et 
areas, distribution of schools and other public buildings, appendices contain material w 
limiting of number of houses to the acre, and artistic to any chambe f mmerce desiring ¢ 
grouping of houses, and gives also exterior and interior commercial arbitratior s this 
plans of nine dwelling houses designed for both comfort York City practice, the Illinois ig 
and beauty and an excellent bibliography 
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the Road Commissioner 








ECONOMY — Fuel being the largest item of expense perat fa 
tractor, it 1s Matural te Ok Here first for economy And there are three 
Jes to this Questor first, the kind of fuel: second—how the tractor uses 
t, third nuch it uses 
There are two classes of liquid fuel universally available for tractor use 
Gas e. the highest in price, offers mo economy Kerosene, costing 
abs f per cent less, gives a corresponding saving fuel cost— 
provided the tractor w successfully handle it 


But to properly burn kerosene and lower grade fuels. a tractor must be 
especially designed Real kerosene tractors are built from the ground uf 
for the purpose, not ‘made over gasoline burning machines 

Any tractor will burn kerosene when the engine is pust the mght temper 
ature, and working at heavy load—so will an automobile That kind of 
performance doesn t make a real kerosene tractor. VVhat will the outfit do 


when working below half load, or when the engine is running idle? 











It's “a continuous operation on kerosene that makes a 
real © U nancies Kerosene just as effic ently as the 
gaso ne 
The “made over” gasoline tractor that burns more gallons of fuel is effect 
g econon The real kerosene burning engine must be so designed as 
the heavier fuel with no more valve trouble, dirt or carbon than is 
experienced with a gasoline burning machine 
Fr the ground up we designed the OilPull as a kerosene burner. The 
Oilf otor, carburetor, cooling system—every part—is designed and 
built especially for the burning of low grade kerosene. Today there are 
over § OilPull tractors working in the hands of owners and without 
exception they are burning kerosene successfully 


But. as if this were of enough, we give with every OilPull an abso ute guar 


antee writing that it will burn kerosene successfully under all conditions 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., inc 
LA PORTE, INDIANA 








LETTER No 3. 





“Fuel being the largest 
item of expense in 
tractor operation,” he 
says, “it is natural to 
look here first for 


a? 


economy. 
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Health Almanac for rg1g9. 


The United States Public Health Service has published 
Health Bulletin No. 98, an almanac for the uwus« f all 
citizens of the United States, in the hope that it may re 
place the hundreds of patent medicine almanacs which ar: 
usually so widely distributed each year. There 
rate section of the almanac for each month, wit 1 
hints and notable events listed under each day rl 
sual phases of the moon and the time at which the s 
ses and sets are also given In addition to these da 
here are numerous articles dealing with ‘health matters 
Each subject is presente 





concisély and in’ a manner t 
ring it to the attention of the reader Among the 1 
phases of health work dealt with are pneumonia, the ‘ 
vention of venereal diseases, tuberculosis, smallpox va 
nation, the filth fly, trachoma, rats, the car f 

ye, clean drinking water, care of the teeth, inf 
ralysis, malaria, facts of importance to parents, ty 








fever, general suggestions for the care and fee 
nfants, sewage disposal, pellagra, the need of full-ti: 
ealth officers and the need of periodical "physical exar 
1ations, hookworm disease, common colds, scho nspec 


tion, the hands as disease-spreaders, pasteurizatio: f 
phtheria, prenatal care, the construction of ‘the nerete 
vault sanitary privy, and a complete list of publicati 
lating to these matters hese publications, “as w 
the health almanac itself, may be secured from the Su 
geon General, | S. Public Health Service, Washingt 
Db. C., without cost The Good Health Aln 
particular value and benefit to health officers and mur 
pal officials, inasmuch as it will provide material for 
city campaigns and suggestions tor work in their 
mities 43 pp. 


Treatment and Disposal of Industrial Wastes. 
This pamphlet comprises studies on (1) The Treatment 
and Disposal of Strawboard Waste, and (2) The De 
termination of Biochemical Oxygen Demand 1 i 
Wastes and Sewage 86 pp (Write for alth 
Bulletin No. 97, issued by the United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C.) 
Report of the Missouri Children’s Code Com- 
mission. 
\ comprehensive and constructive report 
been issued by the Missouri Children’s Cod 1issi 
appointed in 1917 to revise and codify all state laws re 
lating to children, for submission to the 50th Genet 














Assembly in 1919. The work of preparing the ( 
volved three processes revising present statutes, repeal 
ing obsolete or undesirable statutes, and recommen g 


‘ 
entirely new legislation. 231 pp. (Apply to Miss Lucille 
B. Lowenstein, Executive Secretary, Wa t 
St. Louis, Mo.) 
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 . 
Motor Car Laws as Now Written. 
The 7 g Board of t \ Aut s 
t is ipbiishe 2 t t 
€ ne t I 
t r | s es 
( : Massa s ) - 
t { i Dia l CK ! 
Pe 1 3 \ 
\rkansas, | ia 
| v re y \ . \ \ 


Good Housing a Vital Question of the Recon- 
struction Period. 








as give t n 
ealt nd ha ] 
( 5 is 7 | 
I ine Lhe | 
( < 1 I é 
V l’r eC gs l 
Oo ro 4 t N, \ “ | 
uin t | sid : 
tr at € g | H t 
' H wz S f 
Arundel Street, London, W., ¢ 
Population of the United States. 
The Bureau of the Censu i t 
ea ear t m 191] t S 
nge y cities, by state I 
" licatior Ss 
st it the 





A Group of Pamphlets on War Memorials 


Community Buildings as Soldiers’ Memorials. 


This interesting 12-page pamphlet, prepared by Henry | 
Jackson, U. S. Bureau of Education, gives a hearty en 
dorsement to the idea of erecting useful community 
buildings rather than stone shafts as memorials to the 
heroic soldiers of the Great War. The booklét contains 
many valuable, practical suggestions, such as thé financing 
of the building by contributions of Liberty Bonds of the 
fifth issue, the enlarging or remodeling of a school house 
for use as a community building, and an outlined plan for 
the interior of such a combination school and tommunity 
building. A foreword by P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commis 
sioner of Education, endorses the schoolhouse as t 
logical memorial community building. (Write to Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., for Community Circular No, 2, January, 1919.) 





Suggestions for a Living Memorial. 


A compact little pamphlet of the above title is brimful of 
suggestions as to the proper equipment and treatment of 
the “Liberty Building” which is to serve the double pur 
pose of a memorial and a community house. Included in 
the booklet are suggestions for recreational, civic, com 
munity art and educational activities, as well as sugges 
tions for financing the undertaking, architectural design, 
organization and management. Care is taken to differen 
tiate between the community house problem of the small 
town and that of the large city. 16 pp. (Issued by War 
Camp Community Service, 1 Madison Avenue, New York.) 


Forms of Memorials and Methods of Obtaining 





Designers. 
A memorial that serves t t 
noble fighters, gratifying 
fying some of the 1 y 
sidered by N f 
r ‘ st ropriate i It 
that the men f 
bu Ing 1 
lage green, a flag st ‘ i 
s e othe yu ‘ t 
tility In any case, the first st 
ivice of some ne tt me nt rt 
with him in regard to the locatiot t the i 
e, the selection of the artist ar rrangements f 
etitions, if necessary i 
Commission of Fir (Arts, Washingt ( 


War Memorials—Suggestions for Their Treat- 








ment. 

This 4-page publicatior t the \ 

Arts, Washington, D. (¢ t ates 

into careful consideratioz the nning of ¢ ‘ 

he following po a : £ 
the site, the material, the ' s to th 
cost of laying t the site re r ettering t 

plicity. scale n. It 
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Advertise YOUR iy 





~  Pwili YOu 





Federal Electric Sign 








our city has many advantages from a business as well 
idential standpoint No doul it has unusual 
ilities along certain line perhaps manufacturing, per 
shipping, perhaps trading, et« But—-How many 
ople know about it outside of your local resident Ad 
the fact (ne of the best ways is to do as Cedar 
pids did, a pwn above They placed a big sparkling 
n up " road station It sparkles by day and 
by night It costs very little to operate It 
ip the general appearance of the city—jt seems 
attract people like a magnet and you have 12 months 
ou could not make a better improvement in 
nd us a sketch of what you would prefer 
ign We will send complete information and prices 
out obli o you BOOST YOUR TOWN 
) | EOR LIGHT AND POWER SERVICE 
FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM ELECTRIC) | ror,ajeur ane Powen. 
LAKE AND DESPLAINES STS CHICAGO U0 MINIMUM UPKEEP iil mt ANAL 
Branches In All Large Cities 14 U be LM N e a ECT R I Cc CG Oo. 
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Save Your Trees 


It takes a lifetime to grow a fine shade 
tree. A colony of leaf-eating insects can 
destroy it in one season. 

Tree Tanglefoot will effectually protect 
shade and fruit trees from most of our de 
structive insect pests, 1. e. 


Canker worms Tussock moths 
Climbing cut worms 

Brown-tail moths Woolly aphis 
Gypsy moths Ants 


One application stays sticky three months and 
longer, outlasting ten to twenty times any other 
substance Easily applied with a wooden paddle 
One pound makes about ten lineal feet of band. It 
will not soften, run or melt, yet is always elastic, 
expanding with growth of tree. Effective rain or 
shine. Needs no mixing, used exactly as bought 

Endorsed by prominent Park and Cemetery 
Superintendents 


Write for free illustrated booklet on leaf-cating insecis. 


The O. & W.THUM COMPANY, 152 Straight Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Manufaciurers of Tanglefoot Fly Paper and Tree Tanglefoot (122) 














Trees on left were saved by Tree Tanglefoot 


FOR TREE SURGERY 


Supericr to anything on the market. It is 
the best application after pruning or trimming 
It will waterproof crotch, cavity or wound 
when nothing else will. 

Sold generally by Seedsmen. 

Price 1 Ib. cans, 50c; 3 Ib. cans, $1.45; 

10 Ib. cans, $4.50; 20 Ib. cans, $8.75; 25 

Ib. wooden pails, $10.50. 
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Report on Grade Separation in Detroit. Municipal Markets of rth Beach, Cal. 
The separation of street and railroad grades is an im Chis bulletin, prepared and is ) 
portant phase of city planning from the standpoint both of Public Affairs of Long Beach, ¢ 
safety and of time- and money-saving thru interrupted cuy organized and has successt 
traffic The Departmegt of Public Works of Detroit, lic market, and should prove |! 
thru its Division of Grade Separation, has been both th« ties or organizat at é 
nd “ sighted in its study of this problem. In its latest kets A descriptic ink le 
rep. on the subject, it presents the history of grace that is some what unique in the at 
pon er Bn n in Detroit up to July 1, 1918, and outlines the t successful operation in Long | 
principles and methods that should control future working { market. 12 1 (Write Euger 
plans. The very large amount of statistical in fe yrmation ssioner of Public Affairs, I g | ( 
accompanying this report, with the numerous photographs, 
drawings and attached maps, makes this discussion most 
Soosplale Gal wale 62 pp Every City’s reiparerapont 
&-pag pamphlet it W I 
Sewage Handling. Oe eee eee ee 
The efficient handling of sewage by cities and towns is ng intelligent protection f 
covered in a thoro manner in an interesting illustrated recreational features tor its returr 
bulletin issued by Yeomans Brothers, 225 Instit ite Place, ‘ ave been receiving s 
Chicago, Ill. A copy of this bulletin will be sent free ot Sent free on request by e Ur St | 
request S« ce, Treasury D \\ > S 

















Methods - Materials Appliances. 


News for Boards of Public Works, Engineers, Contractors, Purchasing Agents 

and Others Interested in the Economica) Construction and Efficient Operatior 
of Public Improvement Undertakings 

Te = — 




















Chlorine Control Apparatus for Water = "cers and others interested in the purihcatior 
one : of water and sewage, to its 1 
and Sewage Sterilization 


apparatus, which has been designed to ove 


Che application of liquid chlorine has come come these difficulties, and to its variety 
to be considered the most effective means of types available for meeting varied needs 
water and sewage sterilization. It is, how- requirements. In the accompanying view 
ever, ordinarily fraught with difficulties aris- shown an installation of this apparatus by t 
ing from the activity of the gas. Wallace & Emergency Fleet Corporation at the sew 
se Company, Inc., 349 Broadway, New disposal works at Hog Island Shipyard, w 

York City, invites the consideration of engi- it is said to be giving complete satistactio1 


YEXawET / ad 


Fine 


eed oe 
: i 





SEWAGE STERILIZATION EQUIPMENT AT HOG ISLAND SHIPYARD 
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Put His War Record in 


Imperishable Bronze 


You are proud of the 
part your son, husband 
or sweetheart took in the 
recent war—why not 
make that record a per- 
manent one by putting it 
on an 


IMPERIAL 
Bronze Honor Roll 


Municipalities, Counties, Bus- 
iness Institutions, Churches 
and Lodges should perpetuate 
the fame of their soldier boys. 
No other material is so well 
adapted to this patriotic dis- 
play of your war _ heroes’ 
record as solid cast bronze. 
Sketches furnished free. In 
writing, give size of Honor 
Roll or Tablet desired, to- 
gether with names and word- 
ing desired. 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


1209 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Ill. 












CLOW 


CASTINGS 
FILTRATION PLANTS 


WATER WORKS 


We are equipped to give you 
the best of service on all 
specials made of cast iron 


Quick Shipment of 
CAST IRON PIPE 


can be insured by placing 
your orders now. 












Manufactured by 
James B. Clow & Sons 
534-546 South Franklin Street 

CHICAGO 





Sales Offices 

New York Milwaukee St. Louis 
Philadelphia Minneapolis 

Detroit San Francisco 
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Durable Signs for Cross Fire Protection Products 
Streets and The Cross Manufacturing Compa 





j 
. Broadway, New ¥ is rece t 
Highways market a splendid line of fire-extinguishing 
\ durable sign is a equipment, including the Fire Gun fluid extis 
good investment this guisher, the Pyr nite 2 gallon s 
we have learned from extinguisher, the Cross 5-gallo1 il ty 
the [Egyptians they non-freezing extinguisher cket tanks, Ol 
carved their letters in Sol searchlights and a full line of tire equip 
stone, and to-day we « in ment Mr. ¢ J. Cross has also ecome New 
read their messages York manager for the C. C.C. Fire Hose Cot 
The Lyle Corrugated pany which will agan ring him into 
Culvert Company, Mi department sales work 





neapolis, Minn., 
tactures a road 

which is claimed to 
not only easily read an 
attractive but durable 

water-proof, bullet-pro 
and dust-proof. The let 


ters are engraved in 

inch galvanized plates of 
Armco 1ron, i steel 
from which all impurities 


have been removed and 
which is noted for its 
rust-resisting properties 
Che company claims that 
this sign will not bet 

break or rust Che let 
ter-carving process tht 
which a Lyle sign must 
pass removes the ga 
vanizing where the cut 
ting tool passes; to in 
sure permanence, there 
fore, the letters re 
treated with a specially 
made alloy of zinc and 
zinc chloride The sign is then treated with 
two coats of Spar enamel, both of which are 














baked on, this enamel coating adding th _ 

} | rT +s\LLE I t 
beauty and permanence. Lastly, the sign is — mS , 
made thoroly legible by illuminating the let FIRE EXTINE 


ers by the application of pure flake aluminum 
; | ] 


& One of t - gall ml ( ross re <tinguishers 


! Strat d herewitl t streat 40 
Specialist In Waste Disposal Opens feet, and is ry dase ted 1 simple pun 
New Offices fetter gece radians a amagit sabes: Roget mex 

F. C. Bamman, formerly chief of the Garbag ting force pump 1 e entirel z= 

Utilization Division, United States Food Ad e tank is stronelv built . 
ministration, announces that with the closi nte inside with two t f Insulite 
of this division he has been released by tl I on the outside witl right re , 
Government, and has established offices in th with the lettering, “For Fire Onl This ex 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C., as a tinguisher is also furnished ith 2 feet 
consulting engineer, specializing in the coll inch hose with brass fire nozzle. and wit 
tion and disposal of garbage and other city or without non-freezit ! und (wl 
wastes, and in the recovery of by-products will not freeze at 20 degrees helow zer 


from industrial wastes + + 
Park and Golf Course 

LIVE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE lhe Buckner sprinkles pa 
SECRETARY. urses. publi Pa gp at mae ‘ 





pt I i as e 
Civil Engineer by Profession, with several years guaranteed to distribute re ter. over 
of experience, a good organizer, now employed, greater area, in less tim: + Niece an 
wishes to make a change. Would accept posi- apie a = » Sts pense 


tion as City Manager. othing less than $3,000 any other sprinkler.” W. A. Buckner, Fresn 
considered. West or Middle West preferred. Cal.. claims to manufacture “a sprinkler { 
Address, Box 66, care THE AMERICAN CITY. every use, a nozzle for every purpose 
Th : 


he Buckner sprinklers include both rota 
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Combination Railway and Lighting Poles 
Installed on Hopple Street Viaduct 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





< o ’ ff, x . 7, 
i Tn : aes 4 





*“ELRECO”’ Combination Railway and Lighting Poles do double 
duty—support trolley wires and ornamental lighting fixtures. 


NO LAMP STANDARDS REQUIRED. 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI, OHIO 30 Church St. 
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SIGNS OF MERIT 
QUALITY AND 
PERMANENCE 


No municipality, as well as no manufac- 
turer,can consider that his patriotic duty 
is complete without giving employment 
to every returning soldier into civil life. 
It will impossible for all to find a place 
in the shop, therefore it is up to the City 
Fathers to show due appreciation for the 
former defenders of true liberty. 


SKEEP ro RICHT] 


B KEEP ve RIC 


You are called upon to improve your high- 
ways, streets and pavements. These will 
not be complete until the question of 
placing proper signs on them has been 
decided; and when considering highway 
and street signs it is for your interest to 
give first thought to attractiveness and 
permanency—in other words, don’t do 
that which you will be required to do 
over again in a few years. All we ask of 
you is to request our catalog, showing 
combination street sign and lighting 
standards, traffic signs with electric light 
or without, highway and junction guide- 
boards, school, danger and celvendtases- 
sing warning signs that are always effi- 
cient and a decided credit to any com- 
munity. 


THE LEBANON MACHINE CO 


Highway Directory Engineers 
LEBANON NEW{HAMPSHIRE 


(1000000120 ARAMA 000 AAPL mT HAMLLAUUITY 
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and underground systems. The company has World War H 
recently perfected its No. 3 sprinkler, whicl 
has adjustable nozzles so that the Sprays n . 
be made as fine r as coarse as desired Phe ¥ . 
ompanying illustration shows an adjustabl & ; 
. nozzle throwing a spray 4 feet wide by 35-50 World 
feet long, on 35 to 50 pounds pressure I] ba jute 
adjustable 1 le is also a feature of the Bu e. 
ner underground head, which 1s inst lled flus <; 





\ BUCKNER LAWN SPRINKLER IN ACTION 


ties, 





AND APPLIANCES 


onor Rolls 
large na 





1 the soil,—an invisible system eliminating 








al ibor 1 ( ection with lawn irrigation 
Simply tur lve and the work is done. An 
ther distincti feature of all Buckner sprink 
lers is their wearing qualities——no metal-t 

etal friction, therefore no leaks; no freaky 
cogs, delicate parts or water motors to burst the 
hose 


Army Camps and Municipalities Use 
Auto-Eductors 


The experience of many cities has shown the 


mechanical apparatus for handling deposits in 
atch-basins to be far superior to the old-time 
| | 


land ] r, in cleanliness, economy, and east 


and dispatch with which the work is accom 
plished The Otterson Auto-Eductor Con 
pany, 817 Fairbanks Building, Springfield, 


Ohio, has recently made shipments of heavy- 
duty Auto-Eductors, mounted on Class B 
military chasses, to Camp Lee, Va., Camp G 
don, Ga. and Hawaiian Dept., Fort Mas 
Cal., for shipment to Honolulu, for use 





~ 








leaning grit chambers, septic tanks and other 

he y work needed in these camps ilso to the 
Boro of Brooklyn, N. Y., one standard Aut 
Eductor for cleaning catch-basins This last 
was driven overland from Springfield, Ohio ! 
to its destination.) The Otterson Cor 


has demonstrated that its Auto-Eductor will boo 


render efficient and economical executio1 
the cleaning of catch-basins. The machine ca 


ilso be converted with little difficulty into a1 


ordinary truck for handling stone, gravel and QT 
other material with 
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MEMORIALS 


FOR OUR 


SOLDIERS 


INSOLID BRONZE 
HONOR ROLLS 























For Cities, Counties, CHURCHES, LODGES AND 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS, 

Designs and estimates for Statuary, Bas- 
Relief, Modeling from Photographs. 

State, Municipal and County Monuments in 
Granite and Bronze. 

SoLip BRONZE AND GRANITE ARE IMPERISHABLE 
AND ARE THE ONLY MATERIALS THAT SHOULD BE 
USED IN PERMANENT MEMORIALS. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR FURTHER DETAILS AND ILLUS- 
TRATED FOLDER. GIVE NATURE OF MEMORIAL 
DESIRED. WHERE TABLETS ARE WANTED GIVE 
APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF NAMES 








DEPARTMENT M. 


FLOUR CITY ORNAMENTAL IRON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Memorial Bronze Tablet. 





Flaa Pole Base with 
Municipal or County Monument. Bronze Tablet for Names. 
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extinguishers, ax al 
crowbar. By combining the 
weapons used by the moc 
ern fire fighter with the de 
pendability of the Ford, the 
r4, American - LaFrance Com 
pany believes that it | 


produced the most power 
ful, economical and efficient 
machine on the market 
[This car is also extremel 
e;, in tact, one 
of the claims to merit is that 
one man can get this 
apparatus into immed t 


easy to operat 





actiol \ w ( 
fulness is prophesied for 
this new addition to the 





American-LaFrance line 











\ SMALL AND COMPACT FIRE FIGHTER ¢ + 


An Effective and Inexpensive Fire Badger Company Moves To Larger 
Truck Quarters 





The Ford 1-ton double-tank chemical car Che Badger Meter Manufacturing Company 
shown herewith is in itself almost a complete Milwat i Wis., announces that since Feb- 
small-town fire department. This fire truck is ruary 22 it has been located at 841-7 Thirtieth 
one of the newest models of the Sundry Sales Street, in a new and enlarged plant, having 
Department, American-Lakrance Fir: Engin 22,800 square feet of oor space \ 
Company, Inc., Elmira, N. \ Fhe car is department officials will be interested in the 
equipped with two 35-gallon chemical tanks, so atalog of the Badger Company, which in 
piped that cither tank can be discharged into ludes various types of meters for many dif 
the line of hose while the other tank is being ferent uses. The steady growth in the demand 
charged \ shut-off nozzle gives the man at for Badger meters from municipalities and 
the end of the hose complete control of th water-works companies t ll parts of the 
chemical stream. The miscellaneous equipment United States has necessitated the crease 
includes two ladders, two lanterns, two hand manufacturing faciliti 


F< 
a z a 





ro 


ee 
ee 


_— 


THE NEW HOME OF THE BADGER METER MFG. CCMPANY 








Pavements That Pay for Themselves. Motor Trucks for Every Service. 
Progressive communities that have exchanged the dif \ large and attractive catak 

ficulties of houling on earth roads for the comforts Ind ‘ruck Corporatio Mar a i 

of travel over improved highways have f« 1 tl the ( f 1 shapes at f trucks 
saving in operating expenses for only a bDriet peri 1 treet 





is sufficient to pay the full cost of the concrete paving 


shementl Stock het Parks ane Playgrounds 


A four-page circular, issued by the Portland Cement 

Association, Chicago, Ill., contains photographs and The 1919 catalog of the Elm City N ( ut 
statistics of comparison between earth and concrete New Haven, Conn., will interest I ff 
roads in the number of miles per gallon of gasoline well as private citizens, who w t hase t 


This circular will be sent free on request hrubs or plants for decorative Ses 
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Four-Wheel Drive 
Aerial Ladder Truck 


Pneumatic Air Hoist 
Automatic Ladder Lock 


One man puts the ladders where you want 
them. No More Cranking. 








Write for free booklet and list of users 


COUPLE-GEAR FREIGHT-WHEEL CO., 525 Buchanan Ave., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








HURRAH! THE WAR IS OVER 
WILL WE GET THAT PLAYGROUND? 





Now is the time to erect the playground which has 
been postponed. Every town should build at least 

new playground this spring where the children 
can have an opportunity to develop their bodies, by 
playing safely and away from danger. This means 


ome healthier and happier children and will grow to be bette 


Are you helping your junior citizens? Playgrounds are a good investment. 


Write today for interesting descriptive printed matter on how to equip a model and 
p-to-date playground 


HOWARD GEORGE PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
APEX: The Apparatus that will never work loose. 














ALL MUNICIPALITIES NEED PLAYGROUNDS 


— The Playground 
not only betters 
the physical and 
moral tone of a 
city, but it is a real 
live investment. 
[It cuts the per- 
petual moving 
population to a 
minimum which 
saves your manu- 
facturer and your 
merchant. 





American Appa- 
ratus will produce 
results. 

WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE TO-DAY 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., W. 25th St., Anderson, Ind. 
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